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DRESSING-SACQUE. FLANNEL CLOAK FOR INFANT, ETC, ETC., ETC. 
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ON THE TERRACE. 


-———— 


‘' BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


A’ CoxFinwep old bachelor.” Oh, bless’ me! 
‘yes; the most settled and hopeless of old bache- 
tors, John Ackerman, aged—well, somewhere 
between thirty-five and thirty-eight. Not so 
ancient, after all, you see; but he might have 
lived a century for any chance there was of his 
being deluded into playing Benédick to any 
woman’s Beatrice. 

With unmarried men in generalthete ‘always 
seems some probability of their being ensnared 
tome'time. Everybody says of you and me that 
an avenging fate will overtake us at last. 

But nobody-ever said those things of John 
Ackerman. All his friends had laughed for the 
past'ten years when they saw any new feminine 
waste her smiles and witcheries upon him. 

He was a studious, bookish man; a lawyer by 
profession; and a hard-working one; ‘shy and 
retiring, add’with the most exalted opinion of 


women—albeit he chose to admire them at a safe 


‘distanee. He'never went to parties; never dined 
out; except with a few old friends in the quietest 
way; and ‘more than once had beer known to 
retreat incontinently after reaching o house, and 
being warned by the jingle’ of voices that he 
had been deluded into meeting sundry of ‘Bye! 3 
daughters, 

His only relaxations were the opera end his 

pipe—those two amiable weaknesses ought to 
recommend him to you if you'have any soul 
whatever. He was rather a finé-locking man, 
thoughthe had not the slightest idea of it—faney 
that! He was a quiet, reticent persén; stran- 
gers thought him stiff and proud; but nobsedy 
knew him without liking and respecting him. 
* Oné spring, a8 the warm, lazy days tame on— 
those days when ‘ordinary pedple have neither 
energy nor will, John suddenly discovered that 
something somewhere within the cotnplicated in- 
terior that he owned, like less rigid and worthy 
Mortals, was somewhat shaky and Caentened to 
give way. 

Vou. LV —27 


worked,” the doctor went’ on. 





Jobn was astonished at himself, and somewhat 
indignant, for he had always been as tough asa 
Polar bear, and, beyond occasional colds, had 
never knowad a day’s illness. He was not ill 

now, it was only that he seemed to have no 
energy left. When he sat down it wis hurd 
work to get up; he éonld not fix his attention 
on either books or work. 

‘He ldoked $0 worn and done up that people 
noticed it; and at last he gave way and went fe 
the doctor, prefacing his account of his feelings 
by the announcétnent that there was nothing on 
éarth the matter with him. 

“You tell me how you feel, and I'll de- 
cide’ that,” ‘said oa Dr. Graves, in his blunt 
fashion. 

So John -hid’'to out with the pains, the lan- 
guor, the inability to think; and the doctor 
poked him'in the rib#, and ‘slapped him on the 
back; and went through with the round of un- 
pleasant familiarities in which doctors consider 


‘themselves at liberty to indulge. 


‘««Humph!” ‘said Graves, and sat down oppo- 
site, placed his hands on his knees, and looked 
John full in the facé, and John looked at him 
with an‘atused smile. “Humph!’’ said Graves 
again, © “Grin if you want to.” 

“T will,” éaid John; “and you can humph @s 
much as you please.” 

“I shan’t wet your fermission,” said ‘and 


‘doctor: 


“You're a bear;” said John, who augeee’ the 
drollery ofthe’ thing’ in a quiet way. 
it And “you’re’ ‘a fool!” said’ Graves. «Moat 
men | break! theiiselves “down by all sorts’ 6f 
spreeing! You're doing it by hard work—one's 
just*as much shidide'as'the-other. You're over- 
“You ‘always 
had a tendency to liver complaint, and now 
you're getting a weak chést. Knew you would, 


‘Jast winter when ‘you were so. obstinate abotit 


that cold.” I 
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“Glad of it, aren’t you?” laughed John. 


ay ae an ot to do?” 

gees | 
ep yeu pied Shs) sty ote det 
slapped his pe | nee three times. 

‘««Can’t—business——” 

‘‘Drop that!” growled Graves, savagely. 
“Never allow that here! If you were to die, 
your business would have. to go into other 
hands, wouldn't oF. Very toner dead. 
Now listen to me.’ 

“But, doctor——” ‘ 

“You're dead, I say; so you’re done, with 
business. Go into the country—you own a 
‘place; plough, ride, horseback, fish, play, lie 

the sun; don’t read, don’t think; take the 
powders I send; eat raw beef, drink ale; fall in 
Jove, if you gan, just to distract your thoughts, 

and clear out—God bless you!’’,, 

’ Jobn knew, there was, no appeal from old 
Graves’ dictum. He was, and. is ».,.wonderful 
physician, and had the, most, marvelous faculty 
of looking through a;fellow, body and soul, that 
sever human being possessed—very uncomfort- 
Able it. was sometimes... .. 

,. The doctor sent, him, off, but he talked more 
plainly first There wag nothing for John’s case 
but perfect freedom from ¢are, country jife, and 
soon. No reason why, he should not be well by 
autumn; but if he neglected himself he would 
die, or, what was worse, become a miserable in- 
valid, 

Home went John and made his arrangements; 
his mind once settled, that did not,take long: He 
deft the office in proper shape; wrote to the sister 
and her husband, who rented his country-place; 
packed his traps, put. his meerschaum in his 
‘pocket, and started for the Berkshire Hills. 

This was in May. By the middle of June 
John began to feel yery sensibly the benefit he 
was receiving from ,the doctor’s, prescriptions, 
and, really enjoyed the dolee far miente—excuse 
me, but there’s no English phrase exactly ex- 
.presses it—with a very good grace, — 

He put businec; out of his mind; readonly a 
few, novels, and liked ;them;. rode, and. drove, 
and walked, and was. getting up an appetite; 
could sleep eight hours on a stretch, and breathe 
“without feeling as. if somebody had slyly thrust 
a penknife under hisribs,., .., 

The, middle, of June, I. gaid: the, loyeliest 
weather imaginable, the delightful, scenery of 
Berkshire about, and.an excuse. for being in- 
@olent: what could.a man esk,more, especially 
if he had his, pipe and dog, and no. woman to 
play the deuce with him? 

Ah, that is what I am coming at! There was 


to be a fancy party at Inglewood, in the ‘dae 
time, a sort of fete champetre, at old Mrs. Morris’ 


country the peat te John’s and what 
+ howd he day, Byt ag invitatiog to that 
very party. John sheen 


, and used strong lan- 

guage about “fools and hiner parties,”’ and sent 
a regret, quite civilly worded, of course, for he 
was a gentleman, and then took to his pipe. 
His sister expostulated ‘Do go to oblige me,” 
she said. ‘*No, not even to oblige you, sis,” 
was his, reply.,, “At my age, make a fool of 
myself!” But, strange to say, when the day 
came, John felt unaccountably lonely and un- 
settled; be would take a walk, he thought: the 
afternoon was 80 beautiful; and before he knew 
it he had crossed his own, grounds, and was in 
those of Inglewood. The sound of music rose 
and fell on the soft air; . There was’a dance in- 
doors, the heat. having driven the, guests there. 
Hardly conscious of what he was doing, John 
made the circuit of the grounds, until he found 
himself directly in the rear of the house. Then, 
remembering that he had deglined Mrs. Morris’ 
‘invitation, and fearing all at-once that he would 
be recognized,, he, turned to plunge into a dark 
copse that came close up, te the mansion on this 
side, when all at once there came a rustle of 
silk that made him look, np. 

Heavens, what a.strange sepsation! As he 
thought. efterward, when he, got home, and was 
coolly smoking his, meerschaum, what was there 
in a handsome face, and the sheen of satin, to 
make hig heart leap into his\throat? But, for 
the moment, he. was, struck. motionless, as it 
were, with this yision of beauty. .It was.a young 
girl, not so,,.yery young either, well! a superb 
woman, |say of two-and-twenty, who had come 
out on, the terrace, and now leaned on the stone 
balustrade, to breathe che; fresh),air, and, per- 
haps, to bealone for 9 minute or two. She was 
dressed in the costume of a court beauty of the 
last gentury, in.a robe of riohly-flewered silk, a 
very becoming dress for one with her brilliant 
complexion, and steod, holding # feather-fan, 
such ag our grandmothers used, so as to sbield 
her eyes while she looked out into the grounds. 
John, for a moment, as we. haye said, was para- 
lyzed by this vision of beauty; then he thought 
what. a nice mess he would be in if she saw him. 
“Looking, end acting like @ fool,” he said to 
himself. ‘What a precious,ags I’ve been.” 

Poor fellow, he actually. broke out into a cold 
perspiration. He dare.not move, lest the noise 
might cateh her ear. ‘ 

After, en interval of a.minute, perhaps—but 
it seemed to him an hour—the fair apparition, 





with what he thought a sigh, withdrew. 
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“Gods! what an escape,” ‘said John, as he 
jumped the fence, andedove into the woods. 
«How did I ever come to go there when I knew 
of the party?” 

AM that evening, all that night; he. ersughe 

what @ fool-he had been; and he éontinued to 
think of it the next. day. At last, toward after- 
noon, he;teck his pipe and went ont: ) 
. There was a lovely grove stretching between 
Jobu’s place and Inglewood; ‘and it was a spot 
that.John greatly haunted during the long gol- 
dep, afternoons. He iwould lie on the soft, dry 
‘moss, and look up at the blue sky through the 
interlacing boughs, while Punch, ‘the dog, slept 
at. his feet. Here John would smoke his pipe, 
end indulge in desiltory,: delicious ‘reveries, 
such, as only,come in: perfection when one is 
recovering from, the: lassitude consequent upon 
ill health aad ever fatigue. Here le went that 
day. 

lie wes,lying, thinking of the afternoon be- 
fore, not quite certain that ‘he had mot fallén 
asleep, when. suddenly. up bounded Punch, and 
plunged off in his fiercest canter, with a perfect 
rattling’ volley iof barks. 

John, roused ‘suddenly; heard ‘a feminine 
voice, not shrieking, but calling bravely, 

“Down, Punch—down, old fellow! ‘Don't you 
remember me? Ob! you wicked old doggie!’ 

Up: started John in/confasion, and stired with 
all his eyes. At a little distatice stood a young 
woman, in round hat and stylish walking-dress, 
with her face partially turned from him; and 
she was patting Punch's head, and Pugch sub- 
mitting to it like a philosopher, and changing 
his bark to'a short of satisfaction with as mach 

. ease and.as little grace asa modern staftaman 
ehanges his politics. 

Then the lady iturned and flashed a pair of 
handsome, eyes on John} and as well as his 
startled .wits would let hit, ‘he ‘saw & rather 
tall, young woman, with & ‘quiet, somewhat 
haughty face, and that peculiar ait about her 
which ;we, call thorough-bred from lack of a 
better word. He almost jtimpéd out of himself, 
for, it. was the face of the beauty, he had secs 
on the terrace, the afternoon before. 

“How. do. you do, Mr. Ackerman?” snid she, 
calmly,,, ‘*Punch,, is: mote eivil- than you) he 
comes to meet me, , He paid me's visit, too, the 
other day, which is more than you thave done— 
it was an unexpéeted politenéss, for he had 
never known me, and you had.” £9 

John tried to smile and bow, and-went toward 





her, feeling as, if, be:was walking on his head, 
and with, no idea whether she wads a -wood- 
nymph come over to @e new world, or the en- 


chanted princess, or a court beauty of the days 
of Louis Quinze,'or anybody elsé pretty and dan- 
gerous. He felt us he would have liked to have 
rubbed his eyés, to see if’ he was dreaming. 

“Dear met how dazed you look,” said the 
young lady, laughing. ‘You make me feel that 
fam doing something quite improper! Pray, 
ook ‘a little Tess! virtuous and severe, and allow 
me'td"present you to Miss Miriam Rolleston.” 

“Good gracious!” cried John, with more truth 
than ‘gallantry, “I did not recollect you in the 
lenst.” 

Miss Rolleston laughed outright. 

“Melancholy Jaques could not have answered 
af intrusive young ‘woman better,” said she. 

“TF meant,” —— John, “that I was so 
surprised, ‘so: 

And he broke down a loot helpless. 

' “Tt fs not worderful ‘that you had forgotten 
me,” reptied Miss Rofeston, still patting Punch’s 
head and ignoring his awkwardness. “It is 
seven years sihce wé ‘met, and I was only six- 
teen then.” 

“J am very glad'to'see you,” said John, chok- 
ing & little. “T-didn’t dream of your living— 
hére;” ‘then he looked ‘about and remembered 
where they were, ‘and didn’t know how to get 
out ofthe fix.’ ‘ 

“TI am staying at Inglewood with my aunt— 
we only camé two or three days ago. What a 
pretty wood this is; I think I should like a her- 
mitége here! ‘I ‘saw you at church day before 
yesterday—you have changed very little, Your 
sister stopped and spoke, antl is coming to see 
us. Why didn’t you come to ‘the fancy party? 
Why did you let your sister come-alone?” 

John reieribéered it all now; but he had been 
thinking of something else on Sunday, and paid 
no attention to his sister’s remarks. As to the 
question about the fancy party, he thought the 
least said on that‘subject the better. 

«Putich,” said Miss Rotleston, ‘I am’ tired 
with thy walk and sliall sit down,” and she did. 

John stood by, and she sat looking up at him, 
talking “easily and naturally; and as her face 
brightened and lighted up With smiles, he for- 
got his “embarrassniént i wotidering at her 
Beatty and Her gritve, ‘and thé ‘pretty way in 
which she said even the commonplace things 
riafufal and proper tithe occasiol. 

When ‘she'tese to go, of Course, Jol accom- 
panied her: atid when they reached the grounds 
of Inglewood, Mrs. Morris was coming out to 
meet her. tifece: © She reished at once into a sea 
of small talk, after the fashion of elderly lidies, 
scolded him for ‘nt’ having edmeé to het party, 
and éven ‘made him stay to Tunchedid. John 
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quite enjoyed jit all, except when he took time 

‘marvel, at himself; and whenever he did that, 
his ‘eontusion came back, because he could see 

iriam Rolleston, watching, him with an amused 
smile, which showed she knew exactly what.he 
was thinking. : 

It was. late in the afternoon when John 
traveled home; and, he had to tell his. sister 
what had happened. and she laughed at him 
somewhat, but, he did not seem to mind, 

That, was the beginning, but. by no means the 
end. Jolin saw a great deal of Mrs. Morris,and 
her niece. Miss Rolleaton never hesitated to call 
his services into requisition, or to show that she 
valued his society, ,To John’s surprise he found 
himself going to picnics, playing croquet, and 
doing a variety of things he would never hare 
dreamed possible. 

He did, not know much, shen women, had 
always, abhorred young ladies; but Miss Rol- 
leston was so unlike his received ideas of the 
race that he did not know where to place her. 
Most ‘girls had a smattering of knowledge of 
all sorts, 4 great deal of it objectionable; they 
talked incessantly, flirted, giggled, had, opinions 
on every, subject, from the shape of Noah's ark 
to the last marvel in psychology, (this. was 
John’s belief, you understand;) but it; was so 
different with Miriam Rolleston. 

Singnlarly free, from, affectations,.so inde- 
pendent and fearless, as oceasionally to awaken 
comment from the censorious; admirably edu- 
cat well read, talking just enough, and in 
delightful way with it all, when she. chose, to 
lay, by her pride; ,as full of fun. as a ¢hild, 
generous, impulsiye,.and handsome, too+s 
woman of the best type; no wonder. ignorant 
Jobn was dazed}. 

She was areetls admired; men flocked about 
her—even girls liked her; she was the center of 
attraction wherever she appeared, She treated. 
John, as she might have done an elder brother, 
and for 9 good while John liked it; and at last 
he didn’t, 

Up came a party of men from town and stop-.; 
ped at. the hotel in the village, and Howard } 
Marksley was among, them-—a dashing young } 


fellow, rich, and all that, and a great, fayorite ; 


with women, 

The first time John went, to Inglewood, after 
his arrival, there was, Marksley. quite at home, 
and John learned from his laughing confessions 
that, he had come up wholly on Miss Rolleston’s 
account, and he expected her to be, very: good to 
him in, consequence, 

Of course, John got the idee that Miriam Rol- 








leston was im love with the fellow; went home ; cies 


moody enough, and, sitting alone in his room, 
suddenly discovered what ailed him—he loved 
Miriam himself., 

John absolutely could not believe his senses! 
He, fully, expected: to’ hear Gabriel blow his 
trumpet, and, sée the: world ¢ome to! an end. 
Then he. thought, as well as his whirling brain 
would permit, and knew that for him'the world 
had.come to an end—the old, dull world, whirled 
quite, out, of sight,'and he had been equght up 
into a new realm, where there was neither sun 
or; moon, but just the ergs glory that only 
love ean make: | : 

He gat and watched the stars’ out before the 
first, dazzling radiance: faded from his vision: 
He told:me of it himself, long afterward, and I 
think I never envied aman so much. » Whether 
it ended im disappointment, agony, lasting un- 
happiness, I think no man was ever so much to 
be envied. 

Through all those yeats he had kept heart 
and soul,pare, » He:had bowed at the shrine of 
no false idols; he had:not even dreamed a boy's 
dreams., And it allocame: at once, the power, 
the bliss, the ecstasy of loving, which other men 
waste. im so, many, shallow channels, that by the 
time the real Jove,eomes they have half lost the 
power of feeling.: ° 

The day was breaking when John crept away 
to. bed, and he slept; siept’' a long, dreamless 
sleep, and woke with ‘the common light about 
him,,the dreary actual in full force, and remem- 
bered hig insanity,.and knew how vain it was. 
He. did not deny that he loved this woman—he 
thanked God. for it; and being a good man he 
had the right—ah} think of all that means. 
But he knew.that the. hope, which comes once 
to every human being, must: be crushed under 
foot, and.,, by its, expiring light he must see his 
new world sink inte chads and darkness. 

For,two,days he: kept away from Inglewood. 
His first resolution had’ been.to leave the place— 
to. go, oh! anywhere, only:to putleagues of sea 
and land ‘between. him! and alt that must mock 
his desolation. ‘But for ‘the first’ timed in his life 
he, found himself, weak) to carry out a resolve, 
and so lingered: 

At ithe close of thé se¢ond day there’oame o 
dainty note: for ‘him—he'knew the writing. It 
was from Miriam Rélleston\ and ‘she wrote: 

“Ifyou are dead:‘and buried, aunty desires 
yout néarest relatives to make a sign, that she 
may plant a willow over your resting-place, be- 
lieving thatrwhat Owér says of ‘women must be 
true of the opposite’sex,’that ‘those free from 
faultsslumber acgand that ver: unpleasant spe- 

of tree, 7 
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i#if you. are in the fi she desires that you 
will appear ati Inglewoot to-night and join our 
mild festivities. If youl area melancholy shade, 
you are to come to as like the ghost of the Com- 
marilatore to Den Giovanni, and .reproa¢ch us 
witl, our frivolity and general wickeduess, :. 

“This for my aut. : It seeméd more proper 
that I should, write.at her dictation; butjas I 
éanhot bring myself to be proper any length of 
time, I echo her:command, and you must obeys 
la reinele vert.” 

He read the note, and read it again; hon he 
did what was.so foolish, but so nice to do, he 
kissed it, and muttered insane things over it, 
and felt something moist, just back of his eye- 
lids; and an uncomfortable tightness in’ his 
throat, and a sudden tendency .to anifi, as if. he 
had taken cold, ’ 

You need not laugh. «It’s the most newnie 
thing in the world to be a fool! The trouble 
with most of us is, that we know all the while 
we'are only shamming love, however bard we try 
to believe ourselves in earnest. 

But it was all earhest to John. There’ were 
‘ho unpleasdat memories to intrude; no sad eyes 
to haunt him;:no angry words tocome back and 
teproach him with their ghostly sound. 

He went to Inglewood that night, and Mrs. 
Morris was very kind; Miriam was kind, but 
graver to him than her wont, and he wondered 
if'she suspected; and meant to show! him how 
mad he was. yd 

«There were young people paany and there 
was music and’ ‘dancing, and flirting, and.an 
impromptu cold supper; and Miriam) was: in 
great réqueést and in her highest spirits, only 
now and‘then Johu saw the grave look steal over 
her face when she glanced at. him... He thought 
she‘suspected; andiwas sorry for him. He was 
good enough, and his pride was sufficiently of 
the right sort for him to be able to endure her 
sympathy—to ordinary flesh and blood the most 
detestable boon that friemd or foe cau confer. 

Howard Marksley was present, the life of the 
room—the best dancer, the easiest sayer of witty 
nothings, as. much sparkle and foam as a bottle 
of champagne; and; John looked at the great, 
handsome, elegant blonde fellow, and wondered 
why he should ‘have been’ so different, but was ; 
not even’ bitter about it—poor old John! he was 
terribly crushed, 

“We are, going. to Lebanon to-morrow,” 
Miriam said, coming)up to. Ackerman in the 
supper-room; ‘‘we Want you to go with us, 
please.” hs ‘ 





She said it in her pretty, coaxing way, such a 
contrast to her frequent imperiousness. John’s ; 


rebellious, heart gave ai great bound, but he sub- 
dued it, ) 

“Tm afraid. I ¢an’t,"! he'said, confusedly, ‘and 
went on with a, string, of excuses, all lies,’ of 
course, 

She even tried.to persuade him—a great deal 
for her} toi do; but John held firm. Suddenly 
her manner changed, the proud head lifted, the 
mouth teok its haughty smile. 

“Ii beg your pardon,” she said,.<‘T fear I have 
been rade in teasing you;‘but there's nobody to 
talk to auaty and theeldérly:ladies.’’ 

It was a pettish, rude little speech, very wn- 
like her; and having made it, she went straight 
away from him and stood laughing with Markes- 
ley, and John’s poor heart went down, down 
into the bla¢kness. 

He..could, not bear it long; » After they went 
back into the parlors,.he stood and watched 
Miriam whirling through @ waltz in Markeley's 
arms; and when she sat down again, he went 
up to her and said humbly; 

“T am afraid I vexed you, Miss Rollestont 
Till put by my letters, and I'll try to be as agree- 
able as I can to, your gunt; or:any other of the 
elderly ladies.” 

| Miriam colored, and held out her hand. 

“I beg your pardon,” -said she, «I was hor- 
tibly rude!) But I did so want you to’ go—I°was 
annoyed that you could refuse me so liitle's 
thing.” 

John felt as if his face were:a book, in which 
mén might read strange matters; but he could 
not control the working of his features. 

“Its-—it’s all right now; anyway,” ‘he said. 
“T'll bid you good-night?’”” " 

Miriam. Rolleston was looking full at him with 
a grave, earnest expression: | 

“Are you not well?” she asked. 

“Not quite, I think;: growing ‘elderly, you 
know;” and John tried to laugh, and his mer- 
riment was a miserable failure. 

He shook her hand,/and turned to go. She 
made a movement, her lips stirred as if she had 
a mind to speak; then she checked the impulse, 
and John went slowly out of the room. , 

As he regehed the door, he paused and looked 
back; the niusie Kad struck up afresh. Miss 
Rolleston was just joining the dancers, again 
with Marksley’s arm about ber waist, Marks- 
ley’s handsome face bending close toward hers. 

John carried that picture home with him to 
his lonely room, ‘and ‘the images haunting his 
eyes did not help'sléep—poor old John! 

The expedition came off next day; the visit 
to the horribly neat Shaker dwellings; the 
mournful sight of those pale women moving 
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about like! ghosts} the desolation of: order and 
neatness which the whole place produces;-at 
least. on an ill-regulated iniudlike mine. | 

\o But. it: was a@veryo gay iparty, and ‘nobody 
seemed to mind, unless it was John; and as‘he 
kept his word and devoted himself to the elderly 
ludies, he haJdinot much ‘time:to think,’ for they 
alijtalked, and talked at. onée, across each otlrer, 
interrupting each other, after the fashion of 
women; and-John wondered that they ‘never 
hadjtoistop for breath; . «. 

They all went back to John’s sister's tova late 
dinner; and. John, being a sort of jhost, had to 
come out of, his. dullness and: exert ‘himself a 
little; but before the evening came to aniend he 
had made up his:mind. : 

About leave-taking time there. height to be 
talk concerning a party to Geayhock, to'come off 
three or four days later. .- 

» “Whati‘do you = Mr. Ackeriman ” asked 
Mrs, Morris. 

And John saisiiteal with’ a » quietness that 
astonished hiniself, 

» 1 expect to leave for:town to-morrow night, 
eo I shall not beable to.join you” 

There were exclamations, pérsudsions, Te- 
grets; but John held firm: « Miss: Rolleston said 
nota word. . When-she was going: away, she 
gave; John: her ng hand, and observed 
quietly, 

“I shall expect you in the morning at twelve 
to bid me good- by.” 

» She went off, and those words deptived John 
of any hepe of sleep: He had meant to spare 
himself the, pain of saying farewell; but she 
willed it, and he must submit. 

J Heowent. to the house at the hour!appointed, 
and found Miss Rolleston alone im the library. 
They talked for, some time—John wondered at 
his, own, calmness. She was a good deal more 
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nervous than he, and’ constantly check- 
ing words that would rise to her lips. 

‘He spoke of going to Europe. -Neither could 

have told how, but it'led.to her describing some 
picture in Venice she wished him to see. That 
reminded: her of a simall 'Corregio she bad ii 
hewited from: her father—Mr,. Ackerman must 
see it; and she had it brought down. 
i lt was aunarvelous little ‘thing; they talked 
abeut it awhile, then John rese to. take his 
leave. It was very hard work. He was near 
breaking down, and she did not try to help him 
out. Suddenly he discovered that. he was tan- 
gling himself dangerously in his speech, and he 
said abruptly, from sheer idiocy, 

«T wish I could take'that picture. I suppose 
you ‘woald not part with it.’ 

“I cannot.” She stopped, laughed nervously, 
and added, Whoever takes that, has to take 
me. ” 

He was looking at her. eens. in her 
face—a blush, a startled look--great heavens! 
had he gone mad. 

“Miriam!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she) whispered; ‘but, oh; John! I 
didn’t) think you would make):me propose to 
you,” and@d-she hid ber face in her hands, and 
cried and laughed together. 

They had. been married ‘a year, and she was 
holding a little baby up'for him to kiss, before 
she ‘told ‘bim that she had: loved him from the 
time she was a dreaming girl of sixteen. 

She told ‘him, too,:she had:recognized him, 
from ‘the :terrace, the day of! tle: fancy party. 
She: had: expected to see him at the: ball, and 
had been hurt at bis not'comihg. | What he was 
doing there, clandestinely: as it seemed, she 
could not conceive. 

«+ But it’s all right now, isn’t:it?” she said. 

John thought it was. ; 
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BY A. BOND. 
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A roer face fs pressed to mine, 
Soult, golden ringlets Kiss my brow; 
The loving arms that, wont to twine 
Round me, are quiet now. ‘ 
Two pattering feet, of fairy size, 
Are wearied with the chase of Tune; 
Even the Daisy shuts her eyes 
In sleep, this Summer noon. 
How shall I-maovwe, anil leave her here? 
Will she not wake when Lam gone? 
Steal softly! hush! ah, aeedless fear, 
She heeds nvt, sleeping on, 
To look at her, I blame tiy heart, 
And grieve that it can be ¥o dull 





‘Tormake its own Faith's glorious paft, 
&o slow Love's flowers to cull. 
I watched her struggling hard to sleep, 
Recanse we bade her rest at naon; 
Tight shut the bright eyes tried to keep, 
But ‘sleep fied like a tune. 
At last, with one long, weary sigh, 
‘She cedsed to struggle sé for rest; 
And theu it came—as, quietly, « 
_ She lay against my breast, ., 
So let me cease, in self-despair, 
To seek Thy rest through tail of mine; 
Ana fay niy héart with all its care 
And weariness on Thine! 





THE STORY. 


BY ‘THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L 
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OF MAGGIE. 


’s DIARY.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 363, 


CHAPTER TV. 

A REACTION came upon Maggie's. triumph, 
When she was ashamed of herself for having 
used him 80, “go outrageously!” was her phrase. 
What would he think of her?, 

He would know now that she was affected by 
it, when he held her hand at coming, or going, 
and kissed her—kissed her. exactly like a good, 
affectionate father, as he would be if he only 
tad children. Been. married.eight years, and 
pad no daughters; and he was trying to find 
them in other peoples’ houses; had found her, 
and liked her, green, foolish,, uncultivated, 
ignorant, ill-mannered as she, was; compared 


with him, and with the young ladies he was} 


accustomed to. 

* «Oh, mother Ida!” Would she never be done 
doing the things that, when they were done, 
would trouble her? 

She supposed she would never see him again. 
Of course, he felt himself insulted ; tntzageonsly 
insulted, as he was, 

This was the third day, and she had Noni 
nothing about, him;. she hadn’t inquired, She 
would not allow herself to. Only; on her way 
above stairs, where Anna already was, she} 
would say,. ‘Sister Anu, sister, Ann, ,is there 
any one coming?” that, was; her utmost, in- 
quiry, answered only by a smile,.as Anna, upon 
Maggie’s entering, looked up from her sewing. 

She tried hard .to keep ;him out of her 
thoughts; that is, she tried hard to banishthe 
thought of him whenever she found it there. 
And she did so, _ But she soon found-it there 
again. If she only knew. where .he was,;and 
how he felt toward her; that he had gone some- 
where where he would never think of her again, 
where he would be happy, she would feel well 
enough, Only, she did want him to feel friendly 
toward her, if he ever did think of her. . She 
would like to know that wherever he. was, ever 
80 far off, they were friends; and that. when this 
life, which, it seemed to her, had, plenty. of trou- 
ble of one kind and another in it, was.over, they. 


would meet where there couldn’t, be, anything, 
wrong; where everything was., beautiful,..and; 


everybody good; where the streets, were.of gold, 
and the gates of pearl, and where God would be 
With us all to keep us ip. eternal safety. - 


Her eyes, fixed..on the distant hills, were 
; swimming i in tears. She wanted to have a good 
S ery, she said to herself, ‘It would, perbapa, 
ease me of this load here,” rubbing her heart. 
“But I will not! I will not let myself. I will 
brighten up.and go,down stairs and work, I'll 
find father and be very pleasant to him, and see 
if he will not be pleasant to me, as he used te 
be.” 

She went down with enimation, dragging her 
fingers along the balusters, skipping, warbliag, 

“For L behold the smile at last 

That lights our peaceful home.” 
At the kitchen-door she encountered her father, 
‘Father, I want to go out into the, garden, te 
see how the melons and marrowfats grow. Have 
you been out there to-day?” 

As the reader knows, this, was not said to get 
him to his neglected garden-culture, but he took 
it so; because, long after her mother and Anng 
were dope urging him, she, who was hispet, 
could get him out to these same vegetable quar, 
ters, where, together, they soon laid low myriads 
of overtopping weeds. 

So he turned away, muttering that “Some 
? folks he knew of had, better be minding their 
own garden, Hers was there,’ pointing tothe 
} kitchen, where Mrs. Waters was filling the boiler 
* for tea. 

‘Can I help you, mother ?’’ inquired Maggie, 
shrinking from her father’s harshness. |. Her 
mother, who seemed always to, know how it:was 
down in the heart.of each of her children, looked 
up pleasantly, saying, “There isn’t anything to 
do but lay the table, and I can dothat, J would 
like your gompany though, Charley was going 
to the North Road to take depositions; he called 
and wanted Anna to ride oyer with hiso, and. she 
has gone.” 

The pleasant looks and yoice went io Maggie’s 
heart, and were balm to it. She commenced 
helping to lay the cloth, thinking that if fathers 
were cross sometimes; if sisters did have their 
lovers, and care little about others; if one did 
have trouble, one needn't mind it very much, ay 
long as otie had'a mother to go to. 

“Anna asked Charley what had become of 
Mr. Butler,” resumed. Mrs, Waters, speaking 
from the closet, where she was peeing up the 
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forks. “(We haven't seen him for a long time, 
you know. Charley says he went to the White 
Mountains Tuesday, whare his wife is with 


party. He bas written, sinee he went, to see if} 


Mrs. Chase will board his wife and her sister, 
who is there with them, awhile; and she has 
written that she will. She expects them to-day, 
Charley said; and——” 

** “John—Taylor—John—Taylor,” they heard 
One'say, in a voice that sounded distant, and 
was; it‘came across two or three gardens, but 
marvelously distinct and musical. «John Tay- 
lor, Come {6 supper.” ©” ale 

Tt was Webster calling John Taylor over from 
the farm-house to the mansion, to enliven a little 
his’otherwise solitary meal.* 

Both paused in their conversation and their 
work to listen; a8, in Catholic lands, when ‘the 
Grithedral bell proclaims the hour of ‘ovation,’ 
or prayer; and the note is responded to from the 
belfry of every church, and the sweet bells of 
the'convents among the mountains, the muleteer 
pauses in the midst of the road; the shepherd 
onthe fold of the hill, and remains motionless, 
for a time, murmuring-his evening prayer.” 

“Did Anna'tell you what Charley says about 
Mr: Butier?”’ asked Mrs. Waters, when their 
Vespers were over. 

“No,” was the faint-hearted reply. And after 
a’ pause, during which Mrs. Waters was busied 
with her bread-toasting, “What does he say?” 

“He says he’s quite a man among them in 
Boston. There’ was something about him in 
one of the papers, about his being one of the 
most’ promising, industrious artists in Boston; 
and about his being up'in Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire.” . es 
“weWhither hé repaired some time since,’” 
Maggie now heard her father say, as he came 
oat from the’sitting-room, holding a newspaper 
high and away off from him,‘ look of dog-like | 
mhliciousnéss ‘on his’ features, ‘‘‘some time 
sitiee,’ where he hus’ beeh’ pleasantly ‘engiged, 
as wé ledrh, in collecting studies of sonte of 
those ‘fine scenes of ‘the early life of the great 
satesman,’('m' yes,) of the great statesman; 
‘with intervals at angling.’ Oh, indeed! I should 
Have ‘said’ with ‘intervals of going into’ Major 
Waters’, to’ sev the Major’s handsome daughter, 
auailie i 


; j 





**“You' may, if you please, bring me up a 
small leg of veal and two pairs of chiekens. 
Half,.a, dozen, fresh lemions,,and: a dozen fresh 
oranges, would be agreeable; and if.you think 
of anything else that would be tempting to. 


man of little appetite, you may haye it put in 
the basket.” Mr. Webster’s letter to Fletcher 





Webster, Franklin, July 14, 1852. 


Miss Maggie. That’s what I should have said,” 
with cruel looks on Maggie, cruelly enjoying 
her confusion. 

‘And then his tone melted. For looking back 
only, fourteen, years, he saw the happy, little 
ereature running to meet him, her hair blown 
back by the wind; felt the soft arms round his 
neck, hugging tightly, tightly; and her kisses 
in showers on his neck; and off the poor father 
went, hiding himself among the bean-poles in 
the garden, standing there to think of then and 
now; of what his strong drink was doing to 
him to bring him low, and lay him, perhaps, in 
a drunkard’s grave. Who knew? He had seen 
more than one maf so laid, who began and went 
on just as he began, and was going on. Oh, 
God! what was there for hin? what help? what 
hope? Oh, God!” 

Now he read his paper meckingly; for he had 
that day been many times to his bottle, and so 
he was not himself. “**We are sure of his 
ability to do ample justice to whatever loveli- 
ness ‘in nature’-(or in human nature) ‘he may 
find; and shall look for sometbing to grace our 
next exhibition—something possessing the dou- 
ble ‘interest of a beautiful work of art, and a 
copy of one of the scenes connected with the 
early life and struggles of Boston’s favorite son,’ 
Yes, ‘Boston’s favorite son.’ ”’ 

He kept up the abuse, with little intervals 
between, throughout supper-time; and then 
went off ‘td’ ‘abuse himself’ to think of Mrs. 
Waters and Maggie’s wounded looks; wonder- 
ing what would become of him if he went on 
so; thinking that, as it was, it would be better 
for all ¢oticerned, if he were dead and buried 
out'of sight forever. 

CHAPTER YV. 

Macer® thought that if, on his return, Mr. 
Butler showed her any of the gracious old con- 
déscension; if he spoke to her at all, she would 
know that he was the best-hearted man in the 
world. Anybody but the best-hearted man 
would proudly absent himself from the place 
where snch rudeness as hers could the sccond 
time assail’ him. Going to bring his wife and 
her sister. Did not this prove that with him 
all ‘was right, with her all wrong? 

She could’ never apologize, for she did not 
want him 6‘ know what foolish, unjust suspi- 
cions had entéred her mind; but if he gave her 
the opportunity, she would be so respectful as 
tothake it all up. And) ol! would not she be 
almost too happy ‘to live then? 

‘Happier than you are, or know how to be, 
birdie!” speaking’ ‘aloud’ now to the sparrow 
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singing on the top of the maplé before her win- 
dow. +*Darling!’’ stil) speaking te the bird, as 


she watched to. see him) “pour his »throat.’” 


“Your name is White-throated Sparrow: So 
he,calls you, So we calb.you. I wonder what 
name you eall. yourself by, 7% ape iam 
beauty !”’, hast 

He.met her exactly in the old) way; looked 
het steadily, and with aspect the most friendly, 
in| the,face, and told. hér how great the moun- 


’ tains. were; as they were about to separate, in- 


formed. her that he had his wife and her sister 
with .him at Mrs. Chase’s, asking her to make 
them.an early call with her sister; bowed low, 
touching hig hat,.and was/on his way tothe roof 
that held his, wife;, while Maggie, dizzy: with 
grateful, thoughts, affeeted elmost to tears by 
finding that the self-respect, which fied ‘in that 
dark hour of awakened distrust, and which, 
since, strive as she would, she had been unable 
to recall, had returned now, of its own accord, 
and. taken its old place in her heart beside his 
respect, just now so unmistakably reassured to 
her. 

Not: one of these thoughts could she epeak to 
the mother and sister, whom she found out in 
the back room,.with their heads together over ‘a 
cheese rebellious about again ‘entering its hoop: 
But she said, ‘We met Mr. Butler, Anna’ and 


I,and he wants us to call very soon to see his’ 


wife and her sister. We will, won’t we?” 

“I guess so,” puffing, using her strength and 
attention on the refractory cheese. 

So she went up to her chamber to write one 
of her long letters to her only brother,‘ Herbert, 
as she often did when Anna was too busy, or too 
indifferent to listen to her appeal. 


CHAPTER Vi, 


“Pury’re green—they're what J'call green! 
not accomplished at all; every way'comton sort 
of countty girls,” Mrs, Butler would say of our 
Maggie ‘and her sister, when epeaking of them 
to het husband; although ‘that she * fancied” 
them, as, in her conversations with her sister 
and landlady, she owned that she did; ‘was 
shown by the assiduity with which ‘she “ culti- 
vated their acquaintance;” calling upon them 


at whatever hour of the day, entering without } 
ringing, and: noiseleasly picking sher way on to } 


kitchen, pantry, garden, or wherever they hap- 
pened to be engaged; getting Maggie out to 
walk with her, or over to her rooms to sit with 
her; saying that ‘Butler was off somewhere on 
one of his everlasting tramps, Jule up stairs 
writing her everlasting letters, and she was as 








lonésome as she’ —— bein a ro ee ee -. 
lonesome.” 

But when she litd got her, the utmost she 
could do to “amtive” her’ (the reader witl ob- 
serve that I put what the Germans—or; at least; 
wliat' oné’German calls geese-feet each side that 
lady’s chardctePistic phtasts) was fo ply her 
with ‘gossip; until Maggie, with hot cheeks and 
vexed ‘spirit, said she’ must go. * 

“You 'a’n’t going one stept” Let'me'tell you 
what sort of person Mrs. Carroll Kent, of Boston, 
is. You've heard of the great Mr. Carrol Kent, 
the richest man in Boston? She’s his wife, an@ 
I wish you could see het; for} ‘of all ‘the women 
J‘ever beheld, she is the-—— now there comes” 
Julé down stairs. She can come now, I’ve got 
other company, and don’t want’er. And, if I 
live; there comes Butlér! ‘Well, there now! You 
may #6 well go home, and T’ll go with you.” 

Maggie was not long in léarning where Mrs. 
Butler’s sole interests'lay; in’all her husband’s 
conversations with herself or others, upon such 
subjects ‘as in his mind had particular import~* 
ance. It was in contradiction, ridicule. 

“Poh!” would she erérgetically sayy giving 
her head’a toss. **What do you know about that, 
please tell me? You've never seer! inuch of the 


Waldens, to my certain knowledge; ard ‘what 
you say of the daughter is all ‘your imagination, 
and nothing else in the world. She isn’t.con- 
sidered ‘at all talented, girls—not at all.” 


“Mrs. Butler,” said her husband, astonished 
at her vulgarity, many times’ as ba had wit- 
nessed it. . 

“It’s the truth, and I'll leave it to anybody 
in Boston that knows. The whole thing lies in 
a nutshell, Miss Maggie, and I can tell yon alt 
about it. She did paint a piece and get it into 
the exhibition, some way, nobody knows how. * 
Or, if anybody does, I don’t, and’ I don’t care. 
I don't care if she paints’a thousand pictures,- 
better than anything Rapliael himself ever did, 
she don’t know much; and’of-‘all the dowdyish- 
looking" bedies J éver'saw she inkes the palm. 
Ha! ha! and you'd say so yourself, if you saw 
her. ‘ I'wish you could and then you'd know 
how mtich dependence there is to be place@* 
upon what he says. I know now,” a lil dif- 
fusing: itself over her exierior, like a vicious 
Grimalkin’s, when she has gnawed and awed 
your good-natured inclinations, for a little aport, ’ 
quite out of you. "I'll tell you now, just for 
the fun of it,” she continued; ‘what she had on 
at one of Mrs. Brace’s receptions when we were 
in New York last winter: In the first place, 
she had on a——” and now there was nothing 
for her husband and her visitors to do but to sit 
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and listen to her descriptions and her laughter, 
at the greens and blues, and pinks and scariets,. 
“all mixed, up, together’ (80; she affirmed, in 
Miss Walden’s ‘:rigging,” Only, her sister, isit,,. 
ting at a distant part of the room, did occasion- 
ally look up, oyer.-her newspaper, or, pamphlet, , 
ta, ere with more or, less exasperation, ‘Ah, 
pah!, Georgiana, you talk, like a. girl.,...Whe.j 
doesn’t know that the woman of real genius is 
the last person tp care what colors she wears?” 
“Jule is vexed,” laughed Mrs. Butler, «I 
knew ¢he, would,be, . You, ought. ta say, Jule, 
‘Now J,’ for this is,your way of proving things, 
‘Ido so, andso;’,and.it’s proved.” Her sister, 
whe, after speaking, immediately resumed her 
reading, made .no, reply, although her, pretty, 
expressive features showed that,she heard. 
“Have you read the little, poom I——” now 
began Mr. Butler, addressing Maggie;, but— 
“Now don’t, .Gustave, I’m tired and. sick )of 
your, ‘Have, you read?’ ‘and your ‘Have you { 
seen?’ and I'll bet she is, only she don’t, like to 
show. it, Go to the post-office, come, and sec if 
there’s anything. Or go,and call on,Mr. Web- 
ster;.or, I've hit jit now,, go and, call on your 
brother artist, that has come up from. Boston to 
paint, the creature that, threw that great John 


Taylor over his head with his horns. Come, 
go, we want to have a real good.time, doing ; 
what, you call gossiping.”’ 

She had a way of setting her teeth, pinching 
her lips, hissing, when she said such things to 
him,, which. I aver was terrible to be seen in a 


wife speaking to her husband. She hissed; 
good ears being near, they heard it. 

“A’n’t you going? If you are, do be about 
it... You've got my chair, and I want it.” 

It was not heat, wrath, on his face:as he went 
slowly out, but anguish muffled close. He looked 
like a, man dying. He went tothe garden, The 
girle saw. him there walking, his hands locked 
behind him, his eyes on the. ground, a. few 
minutes. afterward, when they were coming 

_ away; for, against, Mrs, Butler’s\remonstrances, 
they took their leaye very, soon after he went. 

Did, not Maggie’s heart, tender toward every 
suffering creature, (whether she loved it or not— 
nay, loving it the moment she,saw it. suffer,) 
swell and ache for him? She wanted to go,up 
to the garden-fence, she said to Anna, and speak 
to him, to let him see that;it.made her like him 





ss she had never. done ‘before, seeing how his 
wife treated him, It was ashame; it made her 
almost hate Mrs. Butler, she was so unlady-like, { ‘ 
so bitter, so cruel! She would think the woman. ; i 
would. be too, ashamed.ever to look them or him i 
in the face again. 


{ sister’s recommendation of a 


oan OHAPTER VIL 

Bur: she:'was mot, A party, incleding Mr. 
Webster, a-friend or two of his; who came up 
from Boston |thé day: beford,/‘some of his old 
village : friends! and acquaintances, went the 
next, day up to Webster Lake, where the great 
man kept a boat; and the Butlers and our 
friends, Charicy' edited rae aot Maggie, 
went with them. |: 

Finding one: ofthe lovely spots—of which 
there, are so many'at the edge of this beautiful 
sheet—-there they stood) and sat, and walked 
about, feasting: their souls’ with the beauties 
Nature ever holds in-store for such of her'chil- 
dren: as ‘seek them. | At’ least, this is what the 
great man did, shedding on the girl at his side, 
and, indeed;'in a greater or less degree, upon 
the whole song a — of his reverent love 
toward” , 

- “Nature's quiet halls, 

Where, like a saint, she stands at prayer ;” 
and especially toward this, the scene of many a 
tyrst, as boy; a8 man; asa man advancing to- 
ward his proud zenith, as a man with tired 
brain, tired. spirit, walking “the downward 
way” to the grave; as to-day he came; to this, 
perhaps, his last. tryst.on earth. He felt, at 
any rate, that. his. time for trysting was over— 
nearly. over ; .this,| perhaps, was the last. So 
he shed also some portion of his sadness upon 
nearly all. 

But ehiefiy it fell upon-the young girl at his 
side, who already, had bad lately so many tastes 
of life’s pain, that she also, looking abroad, said 
within. herself: that.she did not believe she was 
ever going to be really merry again, as she used 
to be. She believed, she would always, after 
this, have a pain in her heart for something, or 
somebody; just as now she had a pain for Mr. 
Webster, and for “‘him—ler eye resting on & 
gentlemam,.at some distance, in conversation 
with her sister and Charley. 

It was Mr. Butler, with whom she. had not 
yet spoken. But. she wanted to: speak to him, 
and show him how friendly she was, now she 
had seen, with her own eyes, how much he had 
to bear|from his wife. 

As for the latter, she was causing her pre- 
sence to be felt through the company, sailing 
round there in search of a better place. 

“Dm looking to see if I can find a better 
place,” she kept saying to whatever acquaint- 
anee'she jostled; finding fatlt with the too much 
shade here, and the too much sunshine there; 
saying that she was:in hopes‘to find somewhere 
a. good place to sit down in; snarling at her 
a large, mossy rock 
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jatting over the water’s edge—p seat that all we 
fréquenters of ‘the resort remember ag one that 
even the daintiest firy'n inust love: ‘to's set her Toot } 
upon; ‘answering, “You don’t Know what, kind 
of a'seat ‘I'm after; you may just ‘keep your q ad- 
vice to yourself, if'you please ;” and ta Charley, 
if ‘suppressed tones, saying, as she steamed up 
to" that trio, «Mr. Eagerly, i isn’t there a better 


plide somewhere by thy lake, where all can sit, 


down, if they want to? There don’t seem, to 
Be"any such & spdt Rere anywhere. Butler,” 
shatling now, “can't you find a place by look- 
ing a 1ittlb? At least, where one can sit own? 


Pshould think fou might, if you tried; and if 


you can, I wish you would; Tam tired almost to 
déafth—there 17" *"' 





“Pleasan resting-places,”’ Maggie said, with- 
drawing her large, pensive eyes, and fixing them 
on Mr. Butler. . 

One great, charm for Maggie, i in. being with 
him,, was that he understood not only :her 
speech, but her silence, ‘‘Eyery word I speak, 
and every word I don’t speak,’”’ she said, the 
next morning after this, in, her, Jetter to Her- 
bert, The other great charm, of which,she did, 
not speak, was thet all their, thoughts and feel- 
ings seemed, so, to. run into each; other, as.to, be 
one, She felt herself to he one with. bim;.a, 
state that, with the wholesomest, the, eternally 
pure and right, modifications, eught, as I syp- 
pose, to, be universal onthe earth, so that, our 
indifferences, bickerings,, grudgings, would all 


*CHarley, to get'the curtain down at once upon } be replaced by the ‘brotherly love’ ,we read of 


Mr. Butler’s mortification, went with alacrity, 
taking Alina ‘along, too, to show her the rock 
the fairies must like; seating the ladies, and } 


himself ‘there, ‘and beginning to talk of the, 
island midway in the lake before them. Love, 


Island, it was called, he informed Mrs. Butler, 
beeatise the Toons had it for their laughing- 
place; looking to see her frowns disperse. Lifted 
a little one moment, the next they settled again; 
and she said to them, “See that Butler now,’ 
indicating his new neighborhood at Webster’s 
right'arm, by tossing her hand in that direction. 
“That's his way of attending to his wife! It's 
tl way it is with the men, after they get you 
and your fortune, Miss Anna; you'd better look 
out while it will do some good, perhaps, All 
love and honey before you're married, it’s all 
gall and wormwood afterward. It is—you don’t 
believe it now, I see; but you'll believe it some 
day. 'Here’s Webster all this time, and his wife 
at Marshfield, I’suppose; here are Scott and 
Harris, their wives at Newport, pretty likely; 
they were there when we left Boston. And so 
it is, the world over—and you'll find it so.” 
Maggie’s ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Butler,’ and 
her “How do you do this morning?” were 


where she stood. A quick, warm hand, that 
could cling to her friends until she or they 
died; that could, and certainly would cling the } 
closeg, the greater their need of her, was ex- 
tended to him while he was yet several feet 
distant. 

Something took Mr. Webster away soon after, 
arid thei Maggie had one of her “good times,” 
statiding with him, her good friend, looking at 
thé “shades ‘on thé opposite shore, whith was 
deeply wooded, and in many places delightfully 
indented, forming ‘coves, 


$ 


; 





hearty ones, when that gentleman, upon the} kind and pleasant, laughed at, a fancy of hers 
desertion of his party, approached the spot} one day, (it was something about birds and 


: 





in the Book of God, and we would all be one 
in Christ Jesus,” But this state not having be-. 
come, yniversal, (by ten centuries, perhaps,) not 
having become anything so diffused, as one 
would think it qught, after eighteen hundred 
years under Christ’s lessons and example, Mag- 
gie, like a very large portion of the world, often 
felt herself in a desert. place, where one time 
she shivered with cold, and another was parched 
with heat, and wag so thirsty—-oh!, so thirsty, 
and so hungry! where she often felt as if she 
must escape or die., She. felt, many little ani- 
mosities at times, (or, in, her overstrained love 
of approbation, fancied she did,) touching her 
here, touching her there! An animosity, even 
half a dozen animogities, might at any moment, 
when she was having ever.so. good a time, come 
and spoil it all. 

And besides this, people wouldn’t understand 
her. Even Anna, with the same father and 
mother, rocked in the same cradle, wouldn't; 
but would say,, ‘‘That’s all.Greek. to me,” not 
with ill-nature, but with jndifference. Even 
her minister, who.in the pulpit said such beau- 
tiful things, (as she thought, although Anna 
often said she couldn’t see them,) who was so 


flowers being immortal, I believe,) and said, 
“Beware, my friend Maggie, beware of abra- 
cadabra;” and then asked her if she had ever 
read Southey’s “Doctor.” 

Oh, dear! what did she care for Southey’s 
Dector, unless he was a poor chap that not 
even his minister could always understand. 

Now, as the reader knows, Maggie was not of 
that class of self-conceited young persons, who 
believe themselves so wise that nobody can be 
found fo understand, and, to make use of their 
pet word, appreciate them. She thought it was 
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bécditise stic had such queer, foolisti détions, that 
people could not be éxpected to understand them, 
unless, like Mr. Webster and Mr: Butler; ‘(and 
lke"her minister 106, ‘getierally,) wey ‘Knew 80, 
mhneh ‘thit ‘they ‘were ‘able to understand’ ‘all 
- thingéy and everybody; sdmething as the good 
@od does, ind so’to bé the best, Kindest friends 
iw’ the world,’ exvept God, to one who had sich’ 
odd fancies ‘ahd thoughts ds she had, and could 
not help speaking them sometimes. © Or: unless’ 
they were like her darling Herbert, loving, wise, 
everything sweet and noble, and so able to un- 
derstand all things. 

- Site 'wréte to Herbert the next morning, say- 
ing? many of thiese thingé to him; and,” said! 
slié to Annd, who came in, “T am calling him 
alt the pet names I'can think of, I-love him so! 
Amd here is ‘sotnethiig I’ve said to him. I’ve 
entd,» <Onty ‘think, ‘next December, the tenth 
duy} I* shall be ‘seventeet years old!’ “And I 
Lave fold him he must hang 4 wréath on his 
chair; and ‘think T placed’ it; that I will hang 
wteaths all over the aes, and think he placed 
them. ”, 

eMrs. Butler, at the sdmié hour, was writing to 
a friend; “taking off,” as she said to her sister, 
the party at the luke. “As for Daniel Webster,” 
she wrote, “he wis the most common-looking 
man’ of the lot; and if you had been there, you 
would have said so. Sat on a stump, part of the 
time, talking with Squire Cullen about oxen 
ahd cows—Devons and Durhams, and ‘short- 
horns, and about potatoes. ‘Isn't he great? TI, 
for my part, doubt if there is a great man any- 
where, or a great woman. I think it’s all talk, 
and nothing else. If there are any such, I’ve 
néver see them.” 


CHAPTER VIIT. 

™ne great man hatl gone back to Marshfield; 
the mansion was shut up; no lights'shone from 
parlor or hall, nor from the single chamber, 
where, to a late hour at night, a lamp had 
gleamed faintly through the closed curtain. 
And “‘now came the winter of Mrs, Butler's 
discontent.” 

“Tf there’s any one thing I dislike more than } 
I do anything else in the world,” she said, Eaky 
evening, when she came in with her husband, 
«ft is seeing a large house shut up like that. I 
a’h’t afraid of it, as some are; but I can’t bear 
it, it looks so gloomy. J sha’n’t stay long after } 
this, for it is the dullest place that ever 7 got} 
inte; and I’ve had a pretty wide experience af } 
dull places, too, in my day. Now, now!” langh- | 
ing, cuddling closer to Maggie, “I’ve thought 
of a thing I’m going todo. Something that'll; 





make him stare, 1 guess,” tipping her head and 
winkin toward that part of the room where 
her. hus nd was engaged j jn convers#tion with 
Mrs. Waters and Anna, “ IvJl wake ;him up a, 
little, I think; at least, enough 80 that he will 
say, ‘Well, now that’s queer!’ He’s going up 


somewhere near the other villages in the morn- 


ing, to get views of ‘the meeting of the two 
rivers, I just now heard him telling your mother 
and sister; and when he comes back, he wo'n't 
find me, or my trunk either. I shall be on my 
way to Boston. If that don’t work. him! Not 
that he’ll mind it;, but I guess he’ll be a little 
astonished, ” BShe laughed, 

“Maggie had never seen her so elated, or so 
handsome. She remembered Mrs. Butler having 
said to her one day, “I’m a handsome woman 
when I’ve a mind to be—do you know it?” Now 
she understood what she meant. 

“My child,” spoken near Maggie's ear, while 
Mrs. Butler was standing to take leave, showing 
Mrs, Waters and Anna how she really had, only 
that one glove to her hands; she had torn them 
to pieces, or lost every other one—and the 
words, the tone thrilled her with an indescrib- 
able delight; for was she not his child, the child 
of his interest, his affection? he with gray hairs, 
she could see them plainly between her and the 
light; she a little girl only two or three years 
ago! He was holding her, hand, too, having 
taken it, you see, as he had already taken her 
mother and Anna’s in bidding them “ good- 
night.” ' 

He had scarcely had a chance to speak to her 
before during the call, Mrs. Butler had all the 
while been laying so close siege, Now he must 
make amends to his affection for her, hers for 
him, He pressed her hand between both his, 
and seemed as if he could not let it,go. “My 
child,” he again said, his eyes, in which Maggie 
could discern no Jess suffering than attachment, 
fixed on hers. 


CHAPTER IX, 

THERE are not many finer views than the one 
Mr. Butler, the following morning, went up to 
sketch. It was the peninsula where the two 
rivers, the Winnipiseogee, from the lake ofthe 
same name, and the Pemmigiwasset, from the 
White Mountains, unite to form the Merrimack; 
& spot tranquil-as the morning sky, only the 
fourth of a mile, or so, below the two,villages, 
where the Winnipiseogee, merriest, most accom- 
modating of streams, has been turning ponder- 
ous wheels, setting and keeping in motion the 
machinery of shops ind mills, as well as huly 
dreds of human feet and hands. 
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When he called that evening to show it to 
them, he said, without looking up from the 
sketch, ‘Mrs. Butler hag gone.” 

“Yes.” 

And that was all. Only there was that in the 
looks of each, which showed that the matter was 
understood by. all. 

He was notigay; but if Atlas, in his day, could 
have felt, the mountain slide away from his 
shoulders, I think the change.jim him would 
have; been about the same our friends saw in 
Mr. Butler... He, had, besides, had a\day of de- 
light in. his art,, I suppose |that -had something 
to do with bis, tranquillity. 

He -had something there, he said, that he 
wanted to copy before returning, to Boston; 
while the subject was: uppermost in his mind, 
while he was. néar it, -so, that he could run up 
any day and be baptized in it anew. And this 
he very soon decided to do, sending: to Boston 
for perquisites. i 


CHAPTER X. 

THERE was hardly an evening that he did 
not come in. .Sometimes it. was to read a bit, or 
whole pages, to them out of Ruskin, ‘or some 
other author equally fine; sometimes, to show 
them a beautiful thing in the “Art Journal,” 
when it came; at other times, when he was too 
tired! for reading, or picture-seeing, to get the 
girls: to play and sing some of their simple, 





but sweet pieces; and on Sabbath evenings 
some of the quiet ‘“‘Sunday hymns,” as they all, 
with tender reverence, called-them; and day by 
day he seemed-to grow before them in all the 
elegant qualities that go to constitute what we 
call ‘“‘a perfect gentleman.” 

Of conrse,.Anna, Maggie; and Charley, also, 
for: he soon became, jat those hours, a, guest 
nearly. as constant as Mr. Butler, could not for 
weeks be sharers of his. enthusiasm,, without 
‘corresponding enlargement of their notions of 
art, literature, science, life. 

‘He .is the making of us all—Charley.and 
all; Charley above us all,” would, Maggie say 
to herself. That is, she said it to herself after 
having once said it to Anna, getting for her an- 
swer, ‘‘Oh! I don’t know about-its being exuotly 
so, I, for.my part, don’t see why Mr. Butler is» 
not getting as much from Charley’s good sense, 
and judgment, as Charley is. getting from him. 
I have known one of Charley’s intelligent quea- 
tions, or remarks,.to clear:up a knotty subject 
a good many times; but I suppose you haven't. 
You don’t think much of Charley.” 

Here she pouted a little; and so our ehild re- 
flected that, after that, she would be, careful, 
because she really was, beginning to like and 
respect, Charley very much, now he was_begin- 
ning to evinee some other claim to these senti- 
ments beside his plodding industry. 

(TO BR CONCLUDED.) 





WINTER. 


BY MRS. 


Tae, far-off sun withholds his warmth, 

And Nature, chilled and cheerjess, stays, 
Weeping, in sleety, tears, her loss, 

And mourning all the dreary days. 
Through naked woods a sobbing sound, 

In frozen fields a dumb despair ; 
Dull murmurs from the ice-bound brook, 

And snow-birds plainings in the air. 

I 
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No promised Spring in, earth or sky; 
No whisperings of balmier time ; 
Yet the New-Year glides swiftly on, 
\And:Sammer shall make glad bis prima, 
Alas! when Winter comes within; 
When chill and darkness shroud the heart; 
For it no second Spring shall dawn, 
When once its sunshine doth depart, 





A SONNET. 
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Ox, beanty, glory, gladness, passed away ! 
Yeo that once shared the,empiresof: my Life! 
When I was careless whether love or strife 
Wrung me or ravished me—and both were play! 
Whither, and wherefore, have ye turned and fled— 
Fled, and refused to take me:with you, too, 
Who loiter here, with nothing left to do 
Vou. LV.—28 


But! wish myself unhors, or, with the dead? 
Would that ag friends depart we too grew old, 

At each bereavement smit with partial death, 
Less keenly wrung o'er each successive mond, 

Till happy with the last:to yield our breath! 
Thus, might this heart, amidst the, gathering glaom, 
Escape ite worst of woes within the tamb. 
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“My dear, I think we are all here. We may 
go down to tea,” said Mr. Jonas King to his 
wife, looking round upon a cheerful little com- 
pany in his own house. 

“No; there is one more come,” said a voice 
behind him. 

Mr. King looked round with a start, ‘and be- 
held a tall man standing in the door-way, whose 
hat nearly touched the top of it.. He glanced at 
his wife, who also stared at the new-comer in 
astonishment.  Siepping up to him, he said, 
“You are a stranger to me, sir. To what do 
we owe this honor?” . 

The tall man, without moving a muscle of his 
face, took out a card and handed it to Mr. King, 
who looked at it, and turned pale. 

Then he said, with many a pause and catch- 
ing of his breath, ‘‘Won't you, sir—a—lay aside 
your hat and—a pany us down to tea? 
Our friends here were—ha! ha! about to give 
us the pleasure of their company, and we should 
be—a—happy—oh, yes! very happy! to have 
you join us.” 

The unknown had heard this speech with his 
deep black eyes fixed immovably upon Mr. King 
to the end, without taking advantage of the 
many pauses and hesitations to “cut in,” as 
school-boys say, or bridging them by sympa- 
thetic smile or bow. He now slowly replied, 
“I will certainly remove my hat if I should 
join you at tea; but hadn’t I,” glancing at the 
company, “better wait for you here?” 

‘Oh, no! Come down and take a cup of tea— 
take a cup of tea,” said Mr. King, fussing with 
his bunch of seals, and looking everywhere but 
at the stranger. 

**As you please,” said the latter. ‘Perhaps 
you will introduce me to your wife.” 

“Oh! ah! excuse me,” said Mr. King. “My 
dear, tunis is Mr. Lining, from ——,” the place 
was inaudible. 

Mr. Lining bowed low. 

“The young lady on your right,” pursued 
Mr. King, ‘is Miss Madison, a young neighbor 
of ours; and next to her is Mrs. Madison, her 
daughter—that is, her mother. Mr. Lining, 
ladies; and further on is Mrs. White,” point- 
ing to a spinster of thirty-five, ‘and her three 
daughters, and Mr. White.” 

They re down to tea. “I feel queerish,” 

4 








whispered Miss White. ‘It makes me think of 
Faust afd Mephistopheles. You know he said 
he’d wait for him. Don’t you think the lights 
burn a little blue?”’ 

“Mr. King has committed a murder in a 
foreign land,” said her friend; and both looked 
at the light-hearted, nervous, little man, and 
tried to fancy him the hero of a tragedy. 

‘« Maybe it’s a sheriff’s officer,” continued the 
last young lady. 

“No, it can’t be that,’”’ said Miss White; «for 
he would have sent in word for Mr. King to step 
out in the hall.” 

‘*Is that the way it’s done, dear?” returned 
her companion. ‘I don’t know much about it. 
We have never had such a visitor.” 

“Mr. King,” said his wife, severely, ‘does 
your friend take tea or coffee?” 

“‘Coffee, thank you,” responded a hoarse, deep 
voice. 

“Cream and sugar?’ continued the lady, 
looking entirely away from him. 

““No cream.” 

The black dose was'sent with looks as black. 
Mr. King gave an imploring glance at his wife. 

After what seemed an interminable evening, 
the host and hostess were left alone with the 
stranger. ‘My dear,” said Mr. King, ‘I met 
Mr. Lining, at least, I heard of him in—a—at 
the South. Perhaps he will be persuaded to 
spend the night with us. Could you not, sir?” 

The invitation was accepted. 

“Have you been long in this country?” 
hazarded Mr. King. 

“Some time,” replied. his companion. ‘In 
fact, I never have left it.” 

“Never left it!” echoed Mr. King. ‘Why, I 
understood” 

“You understood? I beg your pardon!” said 
his companion. 

“Oh! nothing, nothing!” said Mr. King. 

Again that fixed look, like the ghost in Ham- 
let. 

Mr. King accompanied his guest to his room, 


and hoped he would find everything to his satis- 


faction. 

“Yes,” replied the tall man, in deep, sepul- 
chral tones, “I think I shall find everything to 
my satisfaction.” 

Mr. King shuddered, and left him. 
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«My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. King, as soon as 
he gained his own room, “who is this man?” 

“Don’t talk to me!” said Jonas, tearing off 
his coat and cravat distractedly—‘ don’t talk to 
me!’’ 

«But T want to know who he is, and where 
he comes from” 

“T can’t tell you. I don’t know.” 

“Where did you ever see him?” 

“Never saw him in my life before—never 
want to.again.” 

«What does he want?” 

**T know no more than you do.” 

«Why did you ask him to stay all night then?” 

«Woman, you will drive me crazy! Will you 
let me alone? Ishall sleep up stairs to-night,” 
and, seizing his dressing-gown, he marched off 
to an upper room. 

There he sat down on the side of the bed to 
ruminate. What should he do? What would 
become of him? He wanted to rush out of the 
house, but no more thought of attempting it 
than a rush to the moon, for he felt a perfect 
certainty of being heard, and stopped as he 
passed his guest’s bedroom door. He threw up 
the window and examined the surroundings, 
with an idea of letting himself down by the 
waste-pipe. Then he thought of the roof, and 
the possibility of finding an open trap-door on 
some roof in the row, and descending by it; 
and, providing he escaped being shot as a bur- 
glar, what ‘excusé could he give for preferring 
that front door to his own as a mode of exit? 
Then he plucked up his courage. After all, 
what need he fear? He locked the door, barri- 
caded it with furniture, and went to bed. 

It was neither forgery nor murder. There 
was & woman at the bottom of this business, as, 
since the days of Eve—— Finish the sentence 
fer yourself. ‘ 

In Tonawanda, a village in Georgia, there was 
& brook, and beside it a row of magnolias, and 
beneath them a walk which people called Lover’s 
Walk; and there was a Rose Lining, a sweet, 
little, dancing creature, and Jonas King walked 
in that walk with her. 

He left. She died. The physician ot the vil- 
lage shaped his diagnosis rather by Washington 
Irving’s soft-flowing periods than hy any medi- 
eal authority, and said some harsh things of 
Jonas King. Jonas remembered a glimpse he 
once caught. of her pale face, with the great, 
black eyes gleaming out of it, exactly like those 
eyes in the room below; he remembered her 
aged parents turning away from the grave of 
their only daughter. He had once gotten 
letter from her brother, a stripling of sixteen, 





dated in China, he thought, saying fiercely that 
when he came home he would settle his account: 
with him. But what could the beast mean to 
do? Surely, he could not sue for damages—the 
great Consoler had healed all wounds. Anda 
pistol, or a cowhide—why, he would have used 
them at once. 

As Mr. King lay there he felt the steady gaze 
of Rose Lining’s eyes—he heard her voice. Ay! 
what was that beside him? He started wildly 
up—it was nothing. Then he tried to compose 
himself to sleep. 

About two o’clock he heard a slight noise at 
his door, and his-wife’s hurried whisper threugh 
the keyhole. Thunder and lightning! In his 
insane selfishness had he left his precious wife 
and babes exposed to he knew not what machi- 
nations! He sprung from the bed, tore down 
the barricade, dashing to the floor some rare old 
china, which his wife had inherited from her 
grandmother, which he had placed on the top 
of the chairs piled on the table. 

**Good heavens! what is the matter?” cried 
Mrs. King. 

“What is the matter?” cried Mr. King. 

‘The china! the china!” reiterated Mrs. King. 
“What have you done? Are you orazy?” 

«Where is that man?” asked Mr. King, 

“In his room, I suppose.” 

«What has he done?” 

“Nothing; but I was afraid to stay alone. 
And you—what is the matter?” 

Just then a door opened below. “What is the 
matter?” said the voice of the stranger guest. 

‘‘Nothing—nothing!” returned Mr. King, 
hastily. ‘“I—I was only—a—taking a little 
gymnastic exercise.” 

“Taking a little gymnastic exercise!” echoed 
a deep voice. ‘Ho—ho! ho!” 

‘He may well laugh!” barked Mrs. King. 

“Do you call that a laugh ?” said her husband, 

“Yes. What do you call it?” 

“I call it the cachination of a—— My dear, 
the children are down stairs: you had Letter go 
back.” 

“Not alone! I cannot sleep alone in that room 
to-night.” 

«Well, I'll go, too,” ejaculated Mr. King; and 
hand-in-hand the two spouses, wrapped in their 
long, white night-gowns, descended the stairs, 
on tip-toe. As they gained the foot, the spare- 
room deor opened again, and the same deep, 
hollow tones said, “Has anything happened? 
Can I do anything?” 

Mrs. King screamed, and flew into her own 
room. ‘ No!” thundered Mr. King, and banged 
his door. 
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“J Jonas,” almost shrieked his wife, ‘you myst 
tell. me what this eans!” 

Clarissa, be quiet! I can tell, you nothing,” 

«f must ‘know, I am almost crazy. Have you 
been doing. anything dreadful ye 

‘ay may, da something dreadfnl if I am pro- 
ite ‘said Mr. King. 
courage now; esides, he could always bluster 
to his wife. “Let us try to sleep now,” fulmi- 
nated he. “God. only knows what the morrow 
has in store for us.” 

As ‘this comforting postulate conld not be con- 
troverted, Mrs. King tried to make as good a 
pillow of it as she, might. 

~ The next day came. 

a Are you at leisure this morning, Mr, King?” 
questioned the tall man. 

: “N—no—pot exactly,”. stammered, he; “that 
is—I have to go to business now. Leer 
a—coutd come back todinner. We dine at four.” 

«AS you please,” said Mr. Lining, 

“Jonas,” said Mrs. King, when he went to 

et her market-orders, “T want to speak to you 
again about my mother. I am going to write to 
her to-day, and——” 

“Clarissa,” interrupted Mr. King, ‘fyour 
mother can’t come to live here. I say so for 
the hundreth’time; the house isn’t big enough,” 

“It seems big enough for all the stray waifs 
that come along,” responded Mrs. King, tartly. 

“There never was.a house, yet big enough for 
a than and his mother-in-law, P 

«But, mother —’ J 


‘Oh! hang your mother!” roared Mr. King, 


and rushed out of the door. 


Who so merry as Mr, King that evening? He, 


kept ‘up a running fire of small talk, allowed 
Mr. Lining no opening for business; and when 
ten o'clock came would not hear of his leaying. 
“Stay awhile with us!” he ‘said, “hospitably. 
And to his wife he ‘added, when, they were 
alone, “Por God's sake, don’t proyoke him, 
Clarissa,” 

“How long is this to go on, Mr. King?” said 
his helpmate, in reply, in a tone of cool, con- 
centrated indignation. . 

“How can I tell!” groaned the wretched-man. 

“How can yon tell? .Are you going to take 
no measures about it?” 

"«Coiildn’t you ‘put a little arsenic in his 
coffee?” suggested. he. 

“Mr. King, are, you serious?” 

“Perhaps I may be,” returned he, gloomily.. 
“Can't you think of anything you could do?” 

“Oh, yes!” re ejoined Mrs. King, sarcastically ; 
“think of anything . ITcould do! Why don’t you 
think f something you could do?” 


He was regaining his. 


The next morning, before they went down to 

breakfast, Mrs, King began again om the; aub- 
ject of her mother. 

My, King was tying, his erayet,, and began to 
hum an air. At this his spouse lost all patience. 

_ My. King, are you listening ?” she aried. «I 
don’t believe you hear a word I say!’?, 

«I know it all, my dear,” said jhe, ‘I’ve 
heard it often enough—filial affection, declining 
years, sympathy, society, and all the rest of #.” 

“Will it never be possible to make, you see 
the thing in the right light?” 

‘‘With my mind’s, eye,” said Mr. King, throw- 
ing back his head in an attitude, “(I look into 
the dim, future, and I can see,no possible com- 

7 bination. of circumstances which can change my 
opinion,” 

Mrs. King regarded him with, a look of angry 
contempt. , “I know, something that would,” she 
said, ‘*If dear ma, had the progpeet of. a hun- 
dred thousand——-” 

“Oh! in that case, my dear,’’ interrupted he, 
“my duty to the children—ahem! might lead 
me to smother my—shem! . But: she has not 
such prospects, has she! She has no,rich brother 
to leave it to, her, and she won’t invent a patent 
medicine, will she? As you are so severely. criti- 
cal, my dear, we'll say probable. I know of no 
combination of circumstances, the most remotely 
prebeple, that would induce me to consent— 
there.” 

‘«Well, if ma eentt come nore that man shan’t 
stay,, Tl go,and order him. out of the house 
myself,” 

“Stop, stop,” cried Mr, King, all in'a tremble. 
“‘No, since, it’s, come to that, Pll do it myself. 
But you don’t know, what you drive me to do.” 

He rushed down stairs in a state of despair. 
There, sat. the, ineubus. <‘‘Sir,” said Mr. King, 
“T should be glad to know now the nature of— 
a—your-—a-—you have been here a long time— 
and—a—of you—a——,’’.. 

Mr. Lining had. turned slowly, and: brought to 
bear upon.the speaker that deep, penetrating 
gaze that had. for two, days thrilled his very 
marrow; and he first got.confused, and then 
broke, down altogether, as we have seen. Poor 
Mr. King expected, every moment. to see a pistol 
brought, out. 

‘<I beg, your pardon ; I. did; not, catch your 
words,”..said, the. guest, rising ‘up taller and 
taller, as it appeared: to; his, host, till: he stood 
in the same attitude as he had:stood the night 
of his arrival. 





Mr. King rushed up stairs to his wife’s bed- 
room, 
“Tura him out.of the house as soen as you 
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like,” cried he, insanely. ‘Call ° ) pellenpan| 
Do anything. Only get him away.” 

“Did he refuse to go?” asked Mrs. King. 

“I—I didn’t ask hits,” stammered her his- 
band. 

“Did not ask him! 
ask him then?” 

a ff6 he hows what T mean.” 

“ Are you crazy?” said Mrs. King. 

“No; but I Yoon Will be,” said the unfortunate 
man, clutching two handfuls of hair, as if about 
to tear them out. 

Mrs. King sunk on his shoulder at this sight, 
overcome. 

“Jonas,” Bhe cried, “whatever fate this man 
holds over our heads, be it disgrace or abject 
poverty, let us welcome it as preferable to this. 
You ‘havé me and the children left. We will 
bear it together.” 

“Bosh!” was the answer to this heroic speech. 

Mrs. King Burst into tears. 

Mr. King rushed down stairs again and met 
Mr. Lihing. A bright ided had struck him, and 
anew despait pave him fresh courage. 

“Come up with me!” he said. “Do you see 
that womat weeping? Do you know who is the 
cause of it?” in lew, concentrated tones. 

“Most cert#inly I do not,” Mr. Lining an- 
swered. 

“You are the cause of it.” 

“7?” 

“Yes; she wants your roo. for her mother, 
who is coming to live here; and you—you don’t 
settle your business and go.” 


What on earth did you 





“This is very extraordinary, Mr. King.” 

“Qh! confound your dignity and your sur 
prises!” 

“Permit me td rémind you——” 

“Oh! yes, yes, I know; but out with it now. 
Anything is better than this suspense, man! 


My mother-in-law even is better—and_ that’s 


what you’ve driven me to)” said the wretched 
being, tossing his hands aloft. 

The guest answered, calmly, to, this burst, ,, 

“Let us step down stairs, Mr. King, and all I 
have to say can be soon dispatched,” 

“Jonas, don’t go with him,” shriecked Mrs 
King; “he'll kill you, and just when we were 
going to, be so happy with dear ma, and all,” 

«<«Dear ma!’ Oh, Lord!” ejaculated Jonas, 

‘Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the stranger, afters 
stare of astonishment at Mrs. King. 

In ten minutes Mr. Lining and portmanteau 
were going down the street... , His sole business, 
it appeared, was some message from Mr, King’s 
early, associates in Georgia. His host had so 
delayed hearing them, and at the same time se 
urged his staying, that, he had thought he might 
as well ‘‘put up” in such comfortable quarters 
as at a hotel, during his visit to the.city, which 
was only for a couple of days. As to the dreaded 
‘youthful affair” of Mr, King, he made no allu- 
sion to it whatever. 

But though the guest was out, the mother;in+ 
law was in! Jonas King was held to his word, 
Curious, wasn’t it, that Mrs, King should owe 
‘dear ma’s’” society to Rose, Lining, her hus+ 
band’s early flame, 





CROSSING THE LINE. 


BY, FREDEBICK WILLIAMS. 


"Twas on the Equator’s circling line, 
One pleasant Summer's day, 

When blew the zephyrd soft and iild, 
And gently dashed the spray ; 

I gazed down through the milky foam, 
And fancied I could see 

The mermaid’s caverned home, 
Far down betieath the sea. 

I gazed upon the broad expanse 
Of ocean wave, and air; 

And far-off roamed my wistful glance 
O’er scenes that spread out fair. 

I marked the wavelets ebb and flow, 
They kissing seemed to meet ; 

And softly there théy come and go 
With lightly -tripping feet: 

Atid obward sped otir gallant stifp, 

_, With white wings broadly spreads 

wavelets kiss her bow that dip 
deep she seems to tread. 





The setting snn doth now decline ; 
The West wave gloweth bright, 

As we sailed the Equator’s circling line, 
On the evening of that night. 

But distatit on the Rorizon’s band, 
A @mall, dark cloud appears ; 

At first no larger than my band; 
But spreading as it, nears. 

And then the blast blows fierce and lond, 
And hoarsely roars the sea; 

Atid on the white-capped billows crewd— 
They foam upon our lea: 

And all Hight lotig, til brédk Of dern, 
They raged with dwful zest; 

But when Aurora brought the dawn, 
Then sank the ocean’s breast. 

The fetes wirids calméd their savage fray, 
The bright sin begat fo shine; 

And again a’ pleasant Summer's day, 
We sailed the Equator’s line. 
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BY ISABELLA M‘LEOD. 


THe house was such an one as you will 
scarcely find out of New England—a fisherman’s 
house, as you could see at a glance; but some- 
thing more, the home of a household refined 
and cultivated beyond that which might be ex- 
pected from their position. It had happened 
thus; it does happen, sometimes in one way, 
sometimes in another, in so many instances in 
New England, that ‘one ceases to wonder at the 
result. John Clarke, a fisherman, and the son 
of a fisherman, had married a woman in what 
might have been called elsewhere a higher sta- 
tion than his own. She was the daughter of a 


lawyer in a neighboring town, a woman of supe- 
rior intelligence; a woman who had been well 
and ‘carefully educnted, and at the same time 
(for Providence was good to John) a woman of 
sound ‘common sense, and of a warm, loving 
heart. 

Whatever any one else may have thought, and 


doubtless among her friends there were some 
whose opinion was that she might have looked 
higher, John’s wife never imagined that she 
had made a mistake; never felt that she could 
look down upon her husband because he did not 
appreciate Chaucer, could not quote Goethe. To 
her he was the one man in-all the world, loved 
and reverenced for the true nobility-of soul she 
knew so wel.; and on that foundation had been 
built as happy a home as one could wish to see. 
Sons and daughters had been born to them, and 
had grown up around them healthy, happy chil- 
dren, causing much gladness, little anxiety to 
their parents; and when the old nest had proved 
too small for. the numerous nestlings, the pre- 
sent one had taken its place—the house with 
which I began my story. 

It stood near the shore, looking over the little 
bay, and then far out to the wide Atlantic. 
Never mind the exact latitude and longitude. 
Next summer, when you go to the sea-side, you 
may look for it, if’ you will, and find it, if you 
can; but I shall not help you by pointing out 
the spot upon the map. 

In front, there was @ long, low piazza, with 
clematis and morning-glories twining around 
the pillars that supported ‘it; then a stretch of 
gravel—and even at high tide, a strip of clean, 
yellow sand; and beyond, the sparkling sea, 
with 9 ae ery lying at anchor. Back 





of the house lay the trim little garden, with its 
beds of vegetables and flowers; the field where 
the cow was kept; the neatly-arranged wood- 
pile—each and all bearing the marks of the 
thrifty hand to which they belonged. 

Within doors, on, one side of the passage, 
‘was the ideal Yankee kitchen, perfect in all its 
arrangements for doing the greatest amount of 
work with the least expenditure of time and 
strength; on the other, the pretty, tasteful par- 
lor, whose whole appearance would have aston- 
ished any one but an American, so unlike was 
it to anything which you will find in a fisher- 
man’s house in other parts of the world. Simply 
furnished, but having that indescribable air of 
refinement impossible to imitate, it gave evidence 
of the presence in the house of a Jady’s hand and 
a lady’s eye. The books that filled the shelves 
of the bookcase were well-chosen, and had been 
well-read ; there were no gaudy-colored pictures 
on the walls, but.a few engravings and photo- 
graphs, on each of which the eye could dwell 
with pleasure; and at one side of the room stood 
an open piano. Not a very handsome, or very 
modern instrument, to be sure, but. one which 
had been well cared for since the day when it 
was given to Mrs. Clarke, the most valued of all 
her wedding-presents. Never made the chil- 
dren’s plaything, and never allowed to stand 
unused and untuned, it was still capable of 
giving forth music sweet to the ears of the whole 
household when touched by the fingers of the 
mother, or of the daughters, whom she had 
taught. Two windows of this room opened on 
the piazza; the third had a different view, from 
it you looked northward up the bay to the point 
of land where the light-house stood, with a num- 
ber of fishermen’s shanties clustered around it. 
At this window, busy at her sewing-machine, 
sat Ellen Clarke, the eldest daughter of the 
house; and now and then she paused in her 
work, looked out, and her eyes brightened as 
they rested on one of the small houses; newer 
than the others, and a little apart from them, 
standing out, white and fair, against the deep 
blue sky. Shall I tell you her thought? To that 
house she was to go, in a few months, the bride 
of Ralph Weston, the handsomest and cleverest 
young fisherman on all the neighboring coast. 
Ralph’s own hands—hands which, to quote Mrs. 
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Stowe, ‘had never seen the thing they could 
mot du,’ had built the shanty which was to be 
their home; and no royal bride ever looked on 
palace' or castle with half the pride that filled 
Ellen’s heart, as. she gazed on his work begun 
and ended»ont.of love for her. Like her mother 
before her, she was quite content to be a fisher- 
man’s|wife; she did not dream of any lot brighter 
or more, blessed than her own. She had been ac- 
customed to work; she had health and strength, 
and she did not dread the cares that would de- 
volve. upon her when she should be mistress of 
her own house.. Ah, no! many a dream she 
dreamed of the coming days when her hands 
should minister to all Ralph’s wants; when she 
should find it her duty and her joy to make his 
home the brightest spot on earth for him. 

The busy click of the sewing-machine alone 
prevented her from hearing a step on the gravel 
outside, and she did not look up till the light 
from the window was darkened; then, as she 
raised her head, it was imprisoned between two 
handa, rough, brown hands they were, but hands 
whose touch could be as gentle as a woman’s; a 
peir. of ,honest, blue eyes looked into hers, and 
reflected back the sudden brightness they found 
there;'and Ralph Weston bent his head and 
kissed. her, as he had. a most undoubted right 
to do. 

There was nothing of the coquette in Ellen; 
if she blushed, it was only with gladness as she 
exclaimed breathlessly, 

“Why, Ralph, I did not think you could come 
80.soon.” 

‘Neither did I; but I find I must see the sail- 
maker this’ evening, and I came to ask you if 
you would like to go with me.” 

+ “If mother can spare me.”’ And she started 
up to go andinquire. Mother was in the kitchen, 
just beginning the preparations for supper, and 
there she always expected Ellen’s assistance; 
but. she had not outlived her own romance, she 
had not forgotten the days before her own mar- 
riage, and so the answer was a ready assent. 
The daughter gave her a bright smile of grati- 
tude, and) ran up stairs for her hat; and then 
Mrs. Clarke went to the door and looked with 
proud, pléased' eyes after the young couple as 
they walked dowa the shore. 

. Two little sisters were building houses with 
the bright-eolored pebbles. 

“Going fora sail; Ellie? Oh, Ralph! won't 
you take-us?” 

“No,” said the young man, decidedly, but not 
wokindly. “I'd rather not, to-day.” 

‘There wae no remonstrance. | Even the chil- 
dren knew that what Ralph ‘Weston said he 


}and got up the sails. 





always meant; and they went on with their 
work, while Ralph: helped Ellen into the boat, 
Away they went before 
the light, southerly breeze toward the light- 
house point, beyond which lived the sail-maker. 

“I’m going to build myself a new boat next 
winter,” said the young'man. “What shall I 
call it, Nellie? Would you like it named after 
yout” 

“No.” 

“Neither would I; Pm glad we are agreed. 
Folks differ; but 1 never could understand father 
calling his smack by mother’s name, having it 
in every fellow’s mouth—the ‘Mary Jane,’ the 
‘Mary Jane’ everlastingly: I don’t choose to 
have it so with my wife—it is a sort of taking 
her name in vain.” 

He said it quite reverently, and Ellen under- 
stood him. 

‘When are you going to sail to-morrow?” 
she asked. 

*‘ About five. Do you remember this time last 
year, Nellie?” 

“Yes,” she said, simply; but the color deep- 
ened in her cheeks—the memory seemed a plea- 
sant one. 

“T hadn’t thought till then that you conld 
love me——” 

*‘Ralph!” she said, entreatingly; but he went 
on. 

«You are so different from me, so different 
from all the other girls.” 

A smile sparkled out through the tears that 
filled her eyes. 

‘“‘As different, perhaps, as you are from all 
the other men; we are even there!” 

He smiled, too; but added gravely, “The year 
has convinced me. I-shan’t be ashamed to con- 
fess that my wife is wiser than I——” 

“Not wiser, Ralph,” she interrupted, “not 
wiser. I may have spent a little more time over 
my books; but.no one gets wisdom out of them.” 

«You will not be ashamed of me, Nellie?” 

It was less a question than an assertion, he 
felt s0 sure of her love. 

“Ashamed? If I could tell you how proud I 
am, how thankfal that I can look up to you——” 

Her voiee failed her. 

“Foolish little girl!” he said, gently, laying 
his hand on hers; after that I’ll never say you 
are wise again.” 

“ Corsistent!” she exclaimed, “when IT have 
just spoken ‘the’ only wisdom I can boast.” 

“You'll always have the last word, come what 
will. ' But'tell me about those boarders you're 
going to have?” 

“I don’t know much to tell. Mrs. Jones’ house 
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is ‘ull, and there has been some mistake; they 
thought she had reom for them, They are.old 
friends of some of her folks, and she is anxious 


to accommodate them, so mother said they might ; | 


have the spare room. There are two of, them; 
gentlemen from the city, Mrs. Jones called them 
+A don’t know their names,” 

“Tt will give.you.» good deal more to do.” 

“Yes; but I don’t mind that now.” Witha 
sigh as she thought of the coming weeks, for 
Ralph was.to be absent some time ona fishing 

Don’t overwork, yourself,” he said, with a 

shade of anxiety in his voice—the only anxiety 
he felt in connection with the matter... 
_,He did not ask whether the gentlemen from 
the city were young or old, married or unmar- 
ried—what difference could.it maketo him? He 
was too true-hearted to have one doubt of Ellen’s 
loyalty; he loved too reverently to-tease her by 
a joke on such a subject, as some men might 
have done, 

Afterward Ellen remembered that conversa- 
tion, and its one note of warning struck by his 
tender thoughtfulness for her. ‘Don’t over- 
work yourself, Nellie.” 

Presently they rounded the point, and passed 
a small schooner lying at anchor. 

“I wish uncle Sam would sell.that old eraft,”’ 
said Ralph, ‘‘she isn’t fit for her work.” 

‘He says he means to. after this season.” 

“Yes. So he’s been saying fortwo years; but 
when he gets back safe from one trip, he thinks 
he’ll risk another. It’s tempting Providence, to 
my thinking.” 

“Is he going to-morrow?” 

“No; not for another week. You can send 
me a letter by him, Nellie.” 

“Yes. I'll remember.” 

They hed reached their destination. Ralph 
went ashore to attend to his business, Ellen sat 
in the boat watching the varying hues cast upon 
the water by the setting sun, dreaming waking 
dreams, such as come to most, women once in 
their history, and either grow into the ‘better 
reality of a love-crowned life, or fade away and 
leave the whole world dark and dim by cen- 
trast. Which should it be with Ellen?’ She had 
no doubt, no. shadow of a fear. 

Early the next morning, the ‘Mary Jane”— 
the schooner belonging to Ralph’s father—set 
eail, and was off to the fishing-banks. ,. From her 
window Ellen watched with tear-dimmed eyes, 
end waved her handkerchief as. long as: she 
could see the response sent back; then turned 
to the day’s work with nervous eagerness, thank- 
ful for anything which might make the time pass 





more swiftly. That: evening the two boarders 
were to, arrive, and their room was to be made 
ready for them. 

Would you:be shocked at ocsing my heroine 
down on her knees washing the painted floor? 
Then you must not follow her through that first 
day of her lover’s.absence, for such work must 
be done in every house—and in John Clarke's 
there was no one to do it: but the wife and 
daughters. Their hands were mot ‘so! soft and 
white as those ef some idle, city belle; but they 
were ladies, nevertheless, in all true’ refinement 
of feeling and manner, and would have been 
accepted as such in any circle where gold is 
valued above tinsel. 

Evening came, and found all in readiness for 
the two city gentlemen; and just before‘ supper 
they made their appearance—two brothers, the 
elder about thirty-five years of ago, the younger 
ten years his junior. The latter is‘easily dis- 
posed of—a fair specimen of the average young 
gentleman of any of our large towns. © Passably 
good-looking, endowed with sufficient brains to 
make his way in the world, and with: self-con- 
ceit enough to make the most of all his other 
qualifications, Frank Curtis held himself im- 
measurably superior to this fisherman’s family. 
He treated them with politeness, of course, but 
rather from respect to himself than to them, and 
made no attempt to cultivate their'acquaintance. 
The young lady with whom just now he fancied 
himself in love, was staying at Mts. Jones’ 
boarding-house, and consequéntly it was very 
little that any member of J ohn Clarke’ 8 house- 
hold saw of him. 

The elder brother was quite different; the 
editor of a city paper; he had traveldd, he had 
seen the world, and had taken a pretty accurate 
measure of its attractions. He had come here to 
rest, and ata glance he saw that he had fallen on 
his feet.. There was'a special charm for him in 
these simple; unsophisticated people; they inte- 
rested: him greatly, and in return he was quite 
willing to interest them. He was gifted with 
conversational powers, that made: him eagerly 
welcomed im the most brilliant ¢ircles of the city 
where he dwelt, and he did nob,seorn to use 
them here; at the same time he had the. gentle 
manly tact to avoid making himself the chief 
speaker. So he talked with John Clarke on that 


first evening, and the plain fishetman bore his 


pert. in the ¢onversation with manly sense and 
dignity, and with the consciousness that he was 
giving ‘as well as receiving. Need I say that Mr. 
Curtis soon became quite a member of the family, 
liked and admired by each one, from the father 
down to the youngest child? 
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Will you blame Ellen very much that, day by 
day, this stranger interested her more and more, 
that the time of Ralph’s absence did not prove 
half so dreary as she had expected?, She was 
just at the age when a young girl aspires to some, 
thing above herself. She had been thrown very 
little into the society of better, educated. people; 
and here was a man whose.every-day, conyersa- 
tion seemed to lift her up into a higher realm of 
thought and feeling. , And he-was so kind, .. In 
the morning he was always in his own room 
writing; but in the afternoon, he would come 
down, stairs and sit in the piazza; and then, as 
she stood at her ironing-table, with the door 
open, or sat at her sewing, he would remember 
her presence with some little mark of attention. 

“Miss Ellen, just listen to this,” And he 
would, read to her some. bright thought from 
the page before him, and watch with interest 
the deepening color, the lighting up of the eyes 
that proved his auditor’s, appreciation; then tell 
her his own thoughts, and ask forhers. Oh!.the 
insidious flattery of, being so taught that to such 
a man her yiews and opinions could be a matter 
of any consequence! It was the only kind, of 
flattery he ever offered her; he treated her 
always with deferential courtesy, he never de- 
scended to a word or tone of familiarity, Some- 
times in the evening he would go, out. rowing— 
he liked the exercise, he said; then he would 
ask Ellen to accompany. him, but never ‘alone; 
some of the children always shared the invi- 
tation. When he wag. tired; one, of the boys 
would take the oars, and he. would tell them 
stories, wild legends he had picked up.in other 
lands, or repeat some simple poem, made more 
beautiful by the melody of his tones; and. Ellen 
would listen as eagerly, as the youngest child 
amongst his auditors—and for the time she was 
quite as happy as they. 

As happy? Yes; with Ralph absent! 

Now and then there.crept over her a little 
shadow of discontent with herself; .but.she dis- 
missed it at once. ‘He was. too noble te wish 
her to sit pining. in his absence, too kind te 
deprive her of an innocent gratification.” 

So he was; but for that very reason,.was she 
not all the more bound to guard herself Jeatously 
for his sake? 

At the end.of a week there occurred @ little 
incident which might have),arowsed her,. but 
that she found a scape-gogs, at hand ongive to 
bear the; blame. 

She had not. forgotten Ralph's lolier; wrilten 
at intervals, it was ready now., The next day 
uncle Sam would sail; she would go, to his house 
after supper, and give. it to him with, her own 








hand, . So, when, the time .came, she went te 
her room and got it, came down stairs, and said 
to her mother, , 

“Tm going over to uncle Sam’s to give him 
my letter for Ralph.” 

Mrs. Clarke, looked up in aurprise. ; 

“Why, .my dear child, he’s gone—he .went 
this, morning,” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Ellen, her : heart beating 
sv hard.and fast it almost choked her, ‘+Gone! 
I never heard of it,, Why did no one tell me?” 

Her younger brother, standing at the. door, 
said, 

“T told, you yesterday.” 

She turned on.him fiercely, 

“You did not;; how dare you say such a thing, 
George!”’ 

“I did,” reiterated the boy; ‘‘at least, I tried 
to; but Mr. Curtis was reading to you, and you 
wouldn’t listen, and then I forgot.” 

“It. was very careless, very unkind of you,’ 
she began; then she turned away.  ‘‘Mother, 
what can Ido?” 

“1 am very sorry, Ellie,” said her mother, 
‘I thought, you knew it, and had taken, your 
letter, But,it,can’t be helped now. Ralph will 
know it was.gn accident; uncle Sam will tell 
him, we are all well.” 

Poor, comfort! She went. away tc her own 
room, tore up the letter, and cried bitterly, 

‘Mr. Curtis, was reading to you.” . There 
was the sting; but for this new interest, she 
would haye been herself at uncle Sam’s. every 
day, watchful of all the movements, lest he should 
go, sooner than she, had expected—and for the 
time,ghe.wished Mr. Curtis and his reading at 
the farthest end of the earth. She could not 
bear: to think of Ralph’s disappointment, yet 
she pictured it. all to herself—uncle Sam’s 
schooner coming in sight, a.boat putting, off 
from the ‘“‘Mary Jane,” the; eager, question, the 
unexpected reply, the blank, incredulous look 
in the eyes ,all, sparkling with, hope before. 
What would he think of her—that she was care- 
less, forgetful? Ob, no! and the contrast be- 
tween what she knew he would think, and the 
real truth smote,her with a keen sense.of pain. 

But it is much easier to indulge,in self- 
reproaches in the darkness and alone at night; 
than'in the fpll sunshine of the morning; and 
the next. day Ellen Jaid,all the blame on George, 
for his canelessness.in forgetting to deliver uncle 
Sam’s message, then dismissed the matter from 
her thoughis, as there was nothing she could do. 
Mr. Curtis was doubly kind that morning, told 
her how much he had wished for her the pre- 
vious evening to share the enjoyment. of the 
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sunset with him. «Every pleastire is doubled 
by dividing it with an appreciative companion,” 
he said; then asked her if she would walk over 
to'the light-house with him in the afternoon. 
She consented, and all day long ‘thought more 
of her own coming pleasure than’ of what was 
going on just then at the fishing-batiks’ ~~ 
Yet Ellen would have repelled with indignant 
scorn any hint that she was disloyal to Ralph— ; 
she’ was only diverting herself in his absence. 
And Mr. Curtis—did‘he not see through this 


bounded admiration for Ralph, that no thought 
of danger suggested itself. She was to be 
awakened, but not by them. 

Three weeks passed, and the time came for 
the return of the “Mary Jane.” Ellen’s heart 
woke up, and she was all eagerness, as day by 
day she watched and waited. If her mother 
noticéd an unusual restlessness in her manter, 
it was easily accounted for; when Ralph re- 
turned the wedding-day was to be fixed. Was 
it strange that her child should be a little nervous 


youtig girl’s interést'in'him? He had heard of} at the prospect of leaving the old house for the 


her engagement; did he see no danger in’ the 
dmusement he had found’ to’ oteupy his leisure 
hours? Not he; he would have laughed down 
Buch b suggestion; he would have told ‘you he 
was not vain enough to think that every woman 
he saw was ready to fall ‘in love with him. 
On: his'table lay a portfolio, containing an un- 
finished letter, and in it there’ was a very truth- 
fal account of‘all his thoughts and feelings in 
regatd to Ellen—a very glowing picture of this 
“+ wild-wood Sewer,” this “simply ohitd of na- 
ture. ” 

“A talk with her rests me, darling, almost 
as mich, and in the same way, that the children’s ; 
hour does at home,” he wrote; and’ the letter 
was addressed to his wife, who ‘was ‘absent in 
the West, visiting her parents, His wife! a 
woman, he would have said, whom no man ‘in 
his' senses could for an instant forget for the 
sake of a child like this fisherman’s daughter. 
But why had he never mentioned her to Ellen, 
or to any of the family? Partly because a cer- 
tain pride in Mr. Curtis made him very'reticent 
about himself and his own affairs—his' conver- 
sation was free from all personal allusions.’ But 
it is scarcely to be wondered at ‘that his simple 
entertainers, taking it for granted that a man 
who never’ speaks of his wife and children has 
none to speak’ of; did not make ny inquiries 
about his family. 

Mr. Curtis certainly meant no harm; but he 
did not remember that 

fr ah 

And ‘so matters went on for a time. ' Little by 
little Ellen: learned to sigh over some want in 
Ralph which she had never discovered before; 
to wish that in this or that the mtn she loved 
were more like this new-found friend; and so 
to fall from the height'where she had’ stood—a 
woman proudly thankful, hambly content with 
the lot which God had appointed ‘her in life. 

' Why did no one warn her,'do you ‘ask?’ Be- 
cause no one saw. Both her father and mother 
had such implicit confidence in Ellen; such un- 





new? So reasoned Mrs. Clarke, not knowing 
her daughter’s heart; for in truth Ellen dreaded 
to see Ralph, to put him beside Mr. Curtis, and 
judge between them, though, at times, she longed 
for his- coming with an unconscious instinct 
that it would set her free from the tangle in 
which she was caught. 

They were just rising from the: dinner-table 
when a neighbor looked in. 

“The ‘Mary Jane’s’ in sight; I thought as 
how some of ye might like to know.” 

Oné appealing look at her mother and Ellen 
was off. Down to Mrs. Weston’s house she hur- 
ried, everything forgotten but this—** Ralph is 
is coming.” 

Ralph’s mother received her gladly. “I 
thought you'd’ be ‘along, Ellie; there she is,” 
and she’ pointed ‘to the schooner, which Ellen 
seareely needed to have pointed out to her; 
then bustled about in busy preparation for the 
return of her husband and son. 

Ellen ran down to the shore and strained her 
eyes to catch sight of one figure on the deck. 
On came the schooner, more rapidly now as her 
sails caught the fresh breeze. What was it that 
suddenly sent’ the’ blood from Ellen’s cheeks, 
and made her grasp something to support her? 
The blue ribbon Ralph had ‘taken from her one 
day for a “private signal,” as he said, and 
which: he always fastened to the main-sail, to 
say to her eyes alone, “All ‘is well!” war no- 
where to be seen; and as the schooner tacked, 
her colors floated slowly out at half-mast. 

Ellen staggered back to the house with a face so 
ghastly white that Mrs. Weston flew to catch her. 

“Ellie, Ellie! what is it?” 

“I don’t know,” she gasped; ‘something is 
the matter, the flag’ is only half-mast high.” 

Yet she felt that she did know only too well, 
even while she spoke. 

By this time other eyes had seen the fatal 
signal, and one after another the neighbors came 
in. Soon a crowd of anxious faces was gathered 
at the little wharf. Mrs. Weston was there, and 
Ellen; but no one ventured ‘to speak to them till 
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the wife and mother turmed round, and said 
sharply, cs , 

«What are ye ail doing standing there?’ Can’t 
some of ye take a boatand’ 7 us word which 
of them it is?” 

Then she broke down, and the women gathered 
about her trying to soothe ‘her, while the men 
took ‘her hint, and soon two boats put off from 
the shore. 

The schooner was at her mooring before they 
reached her; there was.a little delay, then one 
of them returned to give the news.’ No one 
spoke as it approached, and not a word came 
from’ the ‘boat till her keel grated on the sand: 
Then a boy sprang out, the one who had been 
first to offer to go. He walked up to Mrs. Wes- 
ton, every muscle of his face rigid as iron. 


“It’s not for you,” he ‘said, huskily, “your § - 


folks is allright. It’s my father was drowned at 
the banks—they’ve brought him home. Let me 
go—let me go. I must tell my mother.” 


Mrs. Weston burst out sobbing, ‘Oh, my God! 
my God! what am I that mine are spared!” 

As for Ellen, without a word, she fell down in 
a dead faint. 

When she recovered, she was lying on Mrs. 
Weston’s bed, and her own mother and Ralph’s 


were bending over her. 

“Tell me, tell me,” she entreated, and they 
told her. 

Jack Henderson, uncle Sam’s best hand, had 
fallen overboard from the ‘Sea-Gull,” and was 
drowned. 

“And Ralph?” she asked, eayerly. 

“Ralph staid with uncle Sam. He sent a 
letter for you; father brought it up.” 

She cpéned it, and read. Part of it ran thus: 

I missed my letter terribly, but I am sure it 
was not your fault; and now that I know you 
are well, I can wait a little longer. I could not 
refuse to stay and help uncle Sam; we will be 
home in a few days. Don’t be anxious.’””’ 

“Don’t be anxious!” With his own words 
ringing ever in her ears, “It’s tempting’ Provi- 
dence: to: go’ in’ that! craft:” Her! ra 
was not over yet. 

The days went on, but brought no news of the 
“Sea-Gull;” then the weather changed; and a 
north-east gale set in and ‘lasted three days. 
Ellen’s unspoken dread grew into agény, and 
she wondered at the apathy of all around her; 
no one seeming to share her fears. : 

‘But when, at length; one and another began 
to say, “It is very strange.” ‘I don’tilike the 
look of it,” she ‘resented with angry sedrn the 
idea that danger was possible with Ralph on 
board. Her face grew thin atid wah; and her 





mother, listening at night, heard her moving 
restlessly about, whén ‘she’ should have ‘been 
asteep. ‘What'could anyone do to comfort her? 

Mr. Curtis was truly sorry, deeply con¢erned; 
and tried to show his sympathy; but she turned 
from him with such evident aversion, that for 
once ‘his self-love was pénetrated, and he felt 
that he had given offence. 

A fortnight; and the’ worst was known. An- 
other ‘fishingsvessel camé ‘in, and brought the 
news ‘that the’Sea-Gull” had left the banks 
soon after the “Mary Jane.” 

“Just before that’ north-east gale,” said one 
ofthe men; and when Ellen heard those words 
her heart died within her. Uncle Sam’s schooner 
was not fit to encounter rough weather, Ralph 
himself had ‘said so. 
Oh! the agony of the poor girl’as she looked 
back over the past, realized her lover’s true 
worth, her own folly, and felt that’ God had 
taken him from’ her just when she had proved 
herself unworthy to’ be ‘his wife. What was 
there before her now but 2 life of unavailing, 
bitter regret?’ 

Her mother tried to comfort her, to whisper 
somé word of hope, but she turned away. 

“Let me alone,” she entreated, ‘don’t speak 
to'me.” I can’t bear it yet:” And they left her 
aloné ‘with ‘her great sorrow, ‘wliose keenest 
sting was hidden from all other eyes. 

One afteriioon, when évery one else had gone 
out, she took’ her séwing to the back-door, and 
sat there; she’ could not beer the sight of the 
once-loved sea. , 

Présently a shout came'to her ears, borne over 
the water from a boat that was rounding the 
point, “She spratig to her feet, then sank down 
again with o bitter sigh, and burst into passion- 
ate tears. ‘“Whiy should any’oné be 86 cruel as 
to imitate ‘his call, cheating her into the belief 
that she had “heard the voice silenced now for- 


ever?” 


‘Had ‘she been on the piazza she would have 
seen that therewas an unusual excitement in 
the quiet Tittle village.” A crowd gatliered on 
the wharf, cheérs went up, and hats and hand- 
kerchiefs were’ waved as the shout she had 
heard was reeogtiized;’ but she did not see, and 
no one thought to go and tell her. 

No one? There was a quick. firm tread on 
the gravel, the door was ‘opened without the 


‘ceremony of s knock, and in tones she could 


not wistake) she heard ‘her nume called, «Nel- 
lie, Nellief where are you?" | 
With a wild cry she fied to him, and Ralph 


‘waught Her in his arms,‘andshe wept and sob- 


bed upon his bosom. 
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. ‘Thea it.adl came out-how the ‘‘Sea-ffull” had 
encountered: the galg;.and hed sprung a leak; 
how the water had gained on them, though they 
worked night and day, until; ot, Jast they were 
obliged to abandon, the, sinking schooner and 
take to, the boat. )Fog had followed the gale, 
and the boat had been carried out to sea, picked 
up by an outward-bound vessel, whose gaptain 
and crew had treated the shipwrecked, men hike 
brothers; and after:two days, transferred them 
to the ship sinter landed them at alr 
own door. ' 

One day, Nellie,” > paid Ralph, gazing: ear- 
nestly into her eyes, “<I never thought to see 
you again till,you came to me in heaven,” 

But at, that she trembled all over, and cried so 
piteously that he saw how greatly the shock had 


altered and rennet hers and he would tell | 


her no more... ; ;, 

Then ,and, there pil Mr. Curtis’ reign in 
John Clarke’s family; he, saw,it.at, once, and 
very gracefully, accepted, the altered situation, 
taking his place, among the hero-worshipers; 
for soon uncle Sam’s version of the story.came 
out, and it was knewn that but for Ralph no one 
would haye returned ,to, tell of the loss of the 
“Sea-Gulk.””, 

Ralph was, pleased, with Mr. Curtis and the 
two became, yery, good friends; but, there .was 
always a little shadow over Ellen‘s ; face,.as she 
saw. them talking together. She. had never 
kept back a thought of her. heart.from, Ralph, 
but -how could, she,;tell, him. this; thing? Mr. 
Curtis helped her; he came in one,evening with 
an open letter in his hand, and found her with 
Ralph in.the piazza. 


‘Miss Ellen,” he anid, holding. etn a “ photo- 


graph, ‘this is,for you; my wife sent it; with her 
best thanks for your kindness, toyher husband.” 


Elien’s ,heightened- color might. have, passed ;: 


for a mere, blush. of .pleasure, gs;she took the 
card in her hand; but in that one instant, her 
womanly instinct took the measure of the man 
hefore, her. He had deliberately) avoided. all 


mention: of his. wife while;he amused; himself ;; 


with her. . Her: cheeks burned,with shame, and 
‘as she thoughtof Ralph, with his straightforward 
ihonesty and singleness of purpose, she realized 
how immensely superior, he. was to, such 8 man 
as this,: Av . 

‘She bent over the gaan ante. hemp Jouely 
one it was—a young mother with her baby in 
her arms; and another little ebiild» dtaniling at 
her knee. The phtogenphen: myn Jentitte 
to his subjecti' .) | a tiv 

She looked. up; : *‘ Thank jut ‘at id. very 
beautiful.” Then, in a tone whosd «meating 


:dtrength: of .yout Jove dnd your faith. 


was quite unmistakable, she added.‘ should 
think you would be very — of your wife, 
Mr, Curtis.” 9. /) 

oie, laughed .a little nnessily. “Of course, 
I am.” But there passed through his’mind the 
theught.that he had given little proof of it—and 
he turned and went into the house. | 

‘Ralph, I want to. speak to you;’ said Ellen, 
resolutely. 

And I to you, Nellie,” he nantly with a 
smile. ‘I have & question to ask.’ 

o You must listen tome first... Come.” 

They walked along the shore till they reached 
& quiet spot where they wer’ not likely to be 
distarbed; there they sat down upon some 
drift-wood, and Ellen began. It required more 
courage than most girls possessed, more faith 
in» her lover, to make such a confession—but 
she told him:all; how her vanity had been flat- 
tered. by Mr. Curtis’ attentions; how she had 
given hérselfup to the'pleasure of his society until 
she had neplectedevérything else, and so lost the 
opportunity of sending her letter. She kept back 
nothing, atid her auditor listened in silence. 

“Ralph! Ralph!” she said, at length, “I am 
not worthy of you; but you will believe that in 
heatt I was true to you. Do not despise me as 
I despise myself.” 

Heilaid his:bhand upon her head and ‘looked 
into her face; if his own was graver than was 
its'wont, theré was fn it-ne shadow of distrust. 

Nellie,’ her said, tenderly, “I ¢annot hear 
such words spoken of you, even by yourself; 
we will let-the past alone, for thé future I can 
only ask——_”’ 

She interrupted him there. 

“Tell me first that you forgive me.” 

He bent his head and: kissed her brow and 
her lips. 

“There can be no sengpiennes between us, 
Nellie, because there can be no willful sin. 
You Have shown’ me to-day the depth and 
I am 
imoré than satisfied.” 

After a few ‘mifiutes, he added, “‘Come, we 
will go up to the shanty, and see if the walls 
aréidry:>::You'shall:give me the answer to my 
question there.” 

liam-adtaid Mr. Curtis had not Elien’s courage, 
jor:hem high serise of honor,’ for he made no con- 
-fessibn to his wife; but when he went away, 6 
few days aflerward, he sat for a long time in 
the train; thinking ever the summer's events. 
and finally made thie resolution: . “Never to bs 
kind.te any young lady in the same way again, 
whéthef she is a/fisherman’s deughter or not.” 





Let us hope that he may keep it. 
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a Lucmpy y? 
“Marm?” 


‘Will thee run, ont, to the three-acre lot and 


tell Lewis thatthe, wagon is. waiting, and it’s, 


most time. forthe trein,, And, Lueindy, , I'll 
skim, the eream, for. tea; and,.as soon as thee 


comes back, get the. raspberries from the gellar,’ 
Lucindy nodded, as,she.gaye wahaned arm 8) 
$ mother oy thee?’ she, said, neproachfully., ‘|Nay, 


final scrub with the towel, 
“There’s him now,” said. she, otten as. far 


ag the door,on her errand, and there, stopping! 


short, .,‘‘L,.can.,git the berries, and, skim the; 
cream, too, marm., It’ll be, last night's, milk, 
though, for them.,men, was, awful sharp-set at 
meal-time, and I, had. to. disturb the morning: 
pans, and they, hain’t -had time, to).riz since, J, 


guess,” 
Up pe the pastiondat rang 4 cleat, mel- 


low sound, of whistling, coming. nearer and: 
nearer; and (the old lady’s. face, brightened 


with her, pleasant smile as she, went over. to; 
the | kitcheu-door to speak, to the new-comer. 
He ceme. leisurely, along, swinging a scythe 
carelessly in one, hand, and holding) a, bunch -of, 
Igurel in, fall bloom in the other. 

‘* Well, aunt Rebecea,” and. from his rather, 
unusual height he leoked: down affectionately. 
at. the, little Quakeress, ‘I’ve found gome;, of 
your fayorite, flowers in the. bush-pastune, and. 
brought down a few to dress-up, the, best, room, 
It’s early for poem yet, howaner; most of these 
are buds, you s¢@,”’ 

“Thank thee, Lewis! Thee pa always: has 
4 thought for thy old auntie, , But justaee the 
hour; I was sending, Lucindy, te put, thee..in 
mind that,Kate and Billy were standing at the 
gate,” rom todjat ma FY obi 

He glanced up at.thejkitchen clocks 9(/) » 

“Twenty minutes yet, aunt; Kate and; Billy, 
will take me up tothe aption in ny that me, 
easily,’’ 

fAndihow long will thee, pares dressing?’ 

“Not a second; aunt Rebecca, I’m surprisedk 
at you. The idea of your advogating any:put- 
ting on of fine apparel}! |, Miss Helena Stratherme 
will have an opportunity of becoming. acquainted, 
with my hoddén-gray suit, for you may, depend 
that she wilbsee nothing else during her sojourm } 
st Brooke. Parm. | Civilisation and: I; have ‘not } 





eeatatienth fen a fashionable young lady | to, 


make, me appear in broadcloth. . Aunt Rebecea, 
I) wish, I. were back among; ‘the, lion-hunters, 
or, the tigers ef, the Soinde, it, deesn’t matter 
much, whigh. ,.@raham, got along without. me 
always, and, most, of the, world here, forget my 
existence, except uncle Ben and, yourself,’ 
“Did, thee, think, I. would ever, forget. thy 


Lewis,| she jwas,the light.of the old home; and 
I, wearied for her, sorely, when thy father, took, 
her, to England. Thou hast her eyes and smile; 
the rest, of, thee, is, all like, thy; father’s houge.. 
As for Graham,,thee knows it is but, natural that 
in, the, gay city, of New,. York, he, forgets. the 
Brooke Farm friends. , Lewis, there|, thee, will 


3 be late for the train, and | stand gossiping, here, 


when I should, be. fixing Helena Stratherne’s: 
chamber’ .and she, gave, him 9 gentle shove 
toward the gate, 

‘“‘Good-by, then,’ said, he, stooping to kiss her 
with, a, reverent, tenderness, that. brought the 
color to, her faded cheek, ‘‘and remember our 
agreement+-that; you, are, mever to give any. 
extra information abqut,me to this troublesome 
guest... If you, do,.jyowll, wake, up, some fine 


‘morning and find that L bave,suddenly departed 


for. Indja,, or, Hong- Kong;’’.and with a. boyish, 
ringing Jaugh, he sprang into, the, light wagon, 
and drove, off, 

Notwithstanding, his > ook of heving, plenty. of 
time, Lewis only,reached the station as the cars 
backed, away.from it acrogs,the bridge, . There 
was the, customary, bustle of passengers to and 
fro;.and,as.hishorses were young,and gay, he 
contented higself with sitting still in the wagon, 


1} andj looking over Ahe;erowd, forthe young lady, 


. #There's the Brooke tegm.now, marm,”’ piped 


‘qoamall, treble yoiga, ap hig side; and, turning 


quickly around, Lewis glanced, up into, Helena 
} Suratherne’s, face, a8, she, stood. in some, per- 
plexity; questioning her boy;porter, Aad, hay; 
ing ence looked, he found it difficull.to prevent 
himself from absolutely staring at theapparition, 
In thesedays, when exen commonplace-looking 
gixle may, by: attention to dress. and good taste, 
whake .themselyes,.almost . pretty,,mapy a one 
passed fora beauty whe has mot the smellest 
pretepsion.te, being anything pf.the sort, Now 


shaken hands yet; and it will take more powerful } this. gir] waa the exceptignal one, and the therefore, 
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deserves more than a passing notice. Her hair 
was ruddy gold, not auburn, not red, and yet 
not golden, but a marvelous mixture of all 
three; and she wore it, in ‘all its glorious eolor- 
ing, falling over her shoulders, down below lrer 
waist, partly in curls, and partly in soft, heavy 
waves. Her features were small and regular, 
and the face,’ consequently; rather cold and 
haughty. Her skin was fair and delicate, with- 
out a particle of pink on it; her ‘eyebrows and 
eyelashes were black, and the eyes themselves 
a@ warm, soft hazel. -I said her face was cold— 
and so it was; but there were rare ‘moments 
when Heletia Stratherne’s eyes and smile belied 
the fact, arid then woe betide the unlucky wight 
who thought himself proof against her winning, 
witching beauty! At the moment when” Lewis’ 
eyes’ fell upon her, she was feeling downright 
cross, (if the truth were known,) because she 
had been obliged to come alone from town, and 
had found no one waiting for her arrival. She 
was so accustomed to rule every ‘one about her 
in a certain languid, ‘stately style of her own, 
that her father’s sudden defection, that morn-' 
ing, had seriously put her’ ‘out. © Behjamin 
Brooke, the kindly old Quaker-farmer, had’ been 
for many years a clerk of her father’s, and’ oc- 
casionally, when the hurried lawyer could steal 
away from his office, he ran up for a few quiet 
days at the Brooke Farm: This ‘year, from 
some caprice, Helena had totally declined to 
leave the city with any of the numerous friends 
and relatives who were’desirous of her com- 
pany at watering-places: The whim was the 
more inexplicable because it had’ been developed: 
just after the commencement of her engagement 
to Graham Ronalds, who always spent his sum- 
mers in a bijou cottage at Newport. Ronalds 
opened his lazy, gray eyes,*when Helena told 
him, nonchalantly, that she was sick of New- 
port; and he plaintively asked her if she would 
oblige him to go to some out-of-the-way place. 
To which speech she made stately reply that 
Mr. Ronalds must amuse himself in his fashion, 
and she only claimed the'same privilege. ‘Of 
course, you will let me know if you want me, 
and I’ll run off for a day at any time, Helena,” 
said he, apologetically; and his lady-love giving 
an indifferent assent, truce was proclaimed. 
But Mr. Stratherne found his daughther some- 
what difficult to please in her ideal of ‘‘a place 
to rest oneself;” and one day, by bappy ‘in- 
spiration, he suggested'a trip to Brooke Farm. 
Helena brightened at the prospect, (she had 
seemed a little ill and weary of late,) and upon 
receiving a formal answer to the letter begging 
ay jnvitation for her, she started off at a day’s 





notice, and was, therefore, obliged to travel 
alone; and I have left her standing on the plat- 
form, while I explained the cause of that little 
fréwnh/on Miss Stratherne’s fair face. 

Lewis jumped down from his wagon, and 
addressed her. 


‘Miss Stratherne, is it not? Mrs. Brooke 


‘has sent me to drive you down to thé farm.” 


Helena turned and looked at him. 

“Very well,” said she, after a moment’s pause, 
as if to assure herself that there was no mistake. 
“T wish you would have my luggage sent down 
immediately ;” and she climbed up the side of 
the wagon in a fashion that ‘showed her entire 
ignorance of that style of vehicle, as Lewis gave 
the necessary directions to the boy. 

Lewis took another look at his companion, as 
he‘ lifted the reins.. She had thrown herself 
back in an attitude of careless grace, and seemed 
to have almost forgotten his existence. As she 
sat in her quiet corner, the look of annoyance 
faded away, and a softness crept into her eyes, 
and lingered around her mouth, as she gazed 
off on the blue Berkshire Hills. The man studied 
every line of the lovely face, at first stealthily, 
then, growing bolder, with keen scrutiny. As 
Miss Stratherne’s eyes returned from their 
journey, she met the gaze of her companion, 
and instead of flashing an angry reproof at him 
for his impertinence, she surprised him by say- 
ing, with a half-smothered sigh, 

“Do people have much to worry them in this 
Placid-looking place, I. wonder? I would like 
to get into that nice little boat out on the river, 
and lie with my face to the sky, and float on— 
on—no''matter where!” Then, with a faint 
awakening of interest, “Does Mrs. Brooke have 
& boat?” 

“Yes,” said Lewis, laconically. 

“Do. you ever go out in it?” turning around 
and running her eyes over him for the first time. 

“When I am not too busy. It’s haying-time 
now, and Friend Brooke has been short-handed; 
besides, I am rather more inclined for a tramp 
over the hille after a day’s work; it rests me 
more than rowing.” 

“Qh!” slightly disappointed. She sat still 
for a moment, and then asked, in a puzzled tone, 

‘Did you say that you were one of Mr. Brooke's 
mowers?” 

“Something very much like it,” said Lewis, 
with a smile of merry malice, that unfortunately 
esoaped her eyes. “I plough occasionally, or 
anything else that comes handy. We Down-East 
farmers stick to our work pretty well.” 

Miss Stratherne gave a smallshiver. If there 
was a being for whom she entertained profound 
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horror, it was an “uncivilized Down-Easter,”’ 
as she conceived that genus to be. What had 
possessed her to talktothe man? Now he would 
be sure to presume upon her condescension, 
and get odious and familiar! She gave a pettish 
tug at her blue veil, meaning to draw it down 
and subside into dignified silence, but the string 
broke, and a gust of air coming inopportunely, 
caught the gauze and wafted it up over her 
head. If it had gone sailing away, no harm 
would have come of that broken string, but it 
flew straight in the face and eyes of the mare, 
Kate. They were coming down a sharp hill, 
before turning into the road that led to the door 
of Brooke Farm; and Kate, never too peaceful 
an animal, even on ordinary occasions, snorted, 
took the bit between her teeth, and bolted head- 
long down the hill. Billy, the other horse, re- 
sisted for a moment her bad example; but the 
mare frightened him with her frantic plunges, 
and by this time the unhappy veil floated over 
to his side of the road, so his last remnant of 
good temper vanished, and he joined in the 
race with all his might. Lewis strained at the 


reins until Helena could see the veins stand out 
like whip-cords on his hands and wrists, Down 
the hill, faster, faster, dashed the frantic horses; | 
there was a gasp of fright from Helena as they 


neared the turn. 

“Sit still, for heaven’s sake, no matter what 
happens!” said Lewis, shortly, and sternly, as 
he saw her gathering her dress in her hand, as 
if for a wild spring. He twisted the right-hand 
rein again over his wrist, intending to turn the 
horses straight into the fence, and stop them, if 
possible, before they reached the gate; but at 
that critical instant the treacherous leather gave 
way, and the rein broke short off in the middle, 
One sickening d of susp and despair, 
as the wagon whirled from side to side, then 
poising himself on the tottering seat, Lewis 
gave a leap, and landed on the pole, just by the 
mare’s heaving shoulders., Two quick jerks, 
to right and left, at the check rein, a word of 
command to the other horse, who, recegnizing 
his familiar voice, obeyed it, and slackened his 
pace, and the horrible danger was over; another 
moment, and they turned safely past the iron 
gate-posts, and entered Brooke Farm. 

Lewis sprang to the ground and stopped the 
horses, and turned to see what had become of 
his companion. 

“Miss Stratherne, were you much frightened? 
T cannot leave their heads to come and see; but 
I will lead the horses up to the door, unless you 
prefer to get out and walk.” 

There was no reply; and, in some surprise, 





‘immense relief at this moment, 





Lewis walked around to the other side of the 
horses to catch a glimpse of her, A look at the 
ghastly face was sufficient; without a moan, or 
sound of any sort, she had fainted away in her 
seat, and the magnificent, ruddy hair was traik 
ing down on the floor of the wagon. This was 
pleasant! If he moved the vehicle she might 
fall out, and now—— 

“My goodness sakes alive!” Lucindy’s un- 
couth tones fell on his ears with a sensation of 
“Law, Mer. 
Lewis, what hev you been up to, now?” 

“Is Amos up atthe house? Just call him.’ 
Away ran Lucindy, and in a few moments re 
turned, bringing Amos, and aunt Rebecca also. 

‘“‘Unharness the horses and take them to the 
barn, Amos. Aunt Rebecca, don’t be so fright 
ened; no bones broken, she has only fainted. I 
can easily carry her up to the house,” and Lewis 
lifted the young lady in his strong arms and 
strode up the gravel-path, aunt Rebecca and 
Lucindy following. Having. finally deposited 
Miss Stratherne on her own bed, in the pretty, 
clean guest-chamber, he looked at her beautiful 
white face as he laid her down, and went off to 
the kitchen, saying to himself, “I always was a 
fool about a woman’s beauty, Heaven preserve 
me from this piece of fashion and frivolity!” 

Miss Stratherne came out of her swoon.in due 
course of time, and was kissed and petted by 
aunt Rebecca in a way that caused the lovely 
hazel eyes to open with a stare of amazement at 
first, and then to fill with tears. 

“Nobody kisses me since my mother died,” 
said Helena, with a little sob. “You are very 
kind and sweet,” 

“There, there, dear,” said the little Quakeress, 
soothingly; ‘‘thee can come down to tea, or have 
it up here, if thee pleases. Hadn’t thee better 
go to bed?” 

“Yes,” said the young lady, I think I will; 
and I should like my tea here, if it’s not too 
much trouble.” 

Off trotted aunt Rebecca, leaving Lucindy, 
much to the annoyance of Miss Stratherne, whe 
seemed chiefly desirous of shutting her eyes and 
keeping quiet—an utter impossibility while La- 
cindy’s tongue ran volubly on with comments 
upon the runaway, which she had happened to 
see from the, bush-pasture, when she went to 
call the “folks” to supper. At last, to the re- 
lief of her guest, aunt Rebeoca’s step was heard, 
and she came in with a tray full of edibles that 
almost made Helena feel hungry to look at. 
Such puffed, soft biscuits; coffee, with a deli- 
cious perfume; raspberries, both red and white; 
and a little comb of the clearest, purest honey, 
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flanked by a few pink slices of ham, and a nicely- 
Broiled ome Aunt Rebeedd gave hér tittle 
Shucklé of on, ag she’ saw w Helena begin 
to eat! with dusk evident relish. 

‘Tt will’ do'thee’ go0d, * said ‘she, , drawing out 
Her’ knitting as she sat down’ by the side; 
Wthe ait and food ‘among the Berkshire ‘motp- 
tata Witt be just’ thé’ thing for thee. Iam sorry 
that Kate and Billy gave thee éugh' unkindly 
Welcome} ‘Lewis said he néver ' saw ‘the mare so 
frightened. en 

‘Tt Was dreadful,” Said Heléna, ‘with a shud- | 
der. “I wonder we ‘were not "ait | Killed; and 
we should have been, except ‘ for the Wonderful 
strength ‘and courage of your——” She | hesi- 
tated, not Knowing quite how'to express herself, 
your farmer: What can I do for him, Mrs, 
Brooke? 1 would not exactly Ti Tike to offer him 
money, Tsn’t there some other way? He seemed 
father intelligent ; and,” with a sudden flush 
of crimson, “are all your Berkshire farmers on 
puch ‘a grand, gigantic scale ?? 

“Not all,” said aunt Rebecca, with a funny 
twinkle of her blue eyes. ‘Lewis was a lovely 
boy, and he is‘a handsome man—very!” 

“Then you haye known him always?” with 
much curiosity, 

Again aunt Rebecca smiled, and this time 
unmistakably. 

“T think thee mistakes a little; Lewis is amy 
tsband’s own nephew, Helena.” 

‘Oh! rather ‘a mortified’ and ‘surprised ex- 
‘clamation; ‘then, after a moment’s pause, Miss 
Stratherne continued, 

«Please thank Mr. Brooke for me whén you 
go down &tairs; Iwill try and do 80 myself | to- 
morrow. I hope I am not giving you a great 
deal’ éf trotible;” and ‘the beautiful hazel eyes 
flashéd ‘their softest, sweetest look at the dear 
aa lady, ‘and’ went so straight to her heart that, 
after tucking her visitor snugly in bed, aunt 
Rebecca trotted down into the sitting- -room, and 
told’ Lewis that ““Hélena was just, for al) the 
world, as sweet as a rose, and if was all non- 
sense for fifin'to talk’ so hardly of cityfied young 
ladies.” ‘To‘which Lewis responded ‘by an in- 
drédiloud liugh, and a remark about the efficacy 
of néew brooms: ending, however, witlr one of 
his geritlt kisdes, whereat the kind aunt’s indig- 
nation evaporated immediately. 

Heléna mate her appearance’ down stirs the 
next morning ‘in what! ‘thé’ called very good 
senson ; “but Friend Brooke’ had béen’ at work 
far’ two touts past; and Lewis ‘aldo, 80 she ate 
her breakfadé"aldte, and ‘was. waited upon by } 
Lucindy, aunt Rebecca Yeaving her bread- pan oc- § 
easioially’ to deb tow her guest was progressing. 





y * held out both her’ hands, 


So, after breakfast, Helena proceeded to explorg 
the. *farm,, tt was all new and charming to the 
city girl, and, she 80 far forgot her dignity as to 
actually run, | and picked her way over stones 
and briars in a frolicsome fashion that would 
have caused her ‘languid fiance to open his eyes 
with disgust, “Over in the bush- -pasture she 
caught a “glimbee of the figures of several men, 
and thought she distingnished the tall form of 
her yesterday’s acquaintance. As she was look. 
ing curiously ‘about, she saw, under the tree 
where she stood, a yery suggestive tin pail, and 
two books thrown down beside it. taHotitg 
prompted a peep into the pail; yes; lunch, and 
looking extremely tempting, reminding her of 
her last night’s supper. She laughed a little as 
she put the books back. “Dante’s Inferno, in 
the originai tongue, and a volume of Greek 
plays! What a phenomenon! Do most of the 
Berkshire farmers devote their lunch hours to 
such studies? This is absolutely a touch of ro- 
mance; I must try'and cultivate him,” and 
Helena wished, restlessly, that he would look 
over. in her direction, and come to rescue his 
property. 

~~ «What a nice place to rest—the farmer must 
have a taste of the Sybarite in his composition. 

I'll sit down ynder the bushes and startle him a 
little when he comes up. How quiet that stream 
is! Oh, brook! I wish I were as peaceful as you 
are. I'm sick to ‘death of. New York, and still, 

r suppose, I should be just as weary of Brooke 
Farm in a twelyemonth. What a goose Graham 
is! ‘Oh, ‘dear! ‘The sight isso pretty on those 
tonto Itke the leavés against my window last 
night, it flickers, flickers,” om Helena was fast 
asleep. : 

‘About half an hour after this, Lewis came 
briskly down the path, and did not see the 
sleeper until he almost stepped upon her dress. 
Then he drew 4 deep breath of satisfaction, and 
stood gazing” ‘at ‘her’ very much as he would at 
a beautiful pictuge. She looked like a child as 
she lay there, the hauteur and languor which 
repelled him gone out of her face, one fair, white 
arm above her head, @nd’ the red-gold hair way- 
ing down on the grass, Without a movement 
to warn him, she opened her eyes quickly, and 
woke; and then, as he drew back, with'a slight, 
very, slight bow, she flushed suddenly over face 
and throat. 

“T inust have fallen asleep—how absurd!” 

“Very,” said Lewis, deeply; for something in 
her voice anneyed him. 

“Oh! how ungrateful T am!” with sudden 
change of ‘manner, as she moved toward him, 


“Myr. Brooke, 
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don’t be disdainful. I want to thank you for 
all your bravery yesterday.” 

He was disarmed instantly; the soft tone, the 
simple, unaffected manner, won him as surely 
as her beauty had done, and lulled his suspicion 
of her immediately. He took the hands gently, 

almost gravely, and said, with much graceful- 
ness, 

“How could I be disdainful when you are so 
kind! I am glad you had nothing worse than 
a fright to remember your ride by.” 

«I was courageous not to scream, I suppose,” 
she said, a little archly, glancing at him. 

“Exactly,” returning to his abrupt speech, 
which she had, for a moment, surprised him out 
of. 

“May I have some of your lunch?” said 
Helena, seating herself, and registering a pri- 
yate vow that she would not be rebuffed in this 
way. “Oh, how wise!” as he handed her the 


pail, with a grave smile. 
**Is this your first experience of country life?” 
“Yes; and I like it. 
always!” 
“Why?” 
“Because, then, I shoulu like to live here; as 
it is, a country winter would kill me. 


If it were only summer 


I should 
die of pure inaction.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“IT am too much spoiled by the purples, I sup- 
pose! Why, Mr. Brooke, you would not put 
roses out-of-doors in the sun, would you? and 
mine has been a sort of exotic life, you know.” 

“So I imagined. And you like that style of 
thing? You are inconsistent, Miss Stratherne, 
in one breath you tell me that you like our 
country calm, and home-life, and in the next I 
hear you desire for town, its gaieties, frivolities, 
and nonsense.” 

“If you have had no experience of our ‘fri- 
volity,’ you need not condemn it so cavalierly,” 
she said, sharply. She had been queen so long 
among her admirers, that the idea of a pre- 
sumptuous farmer rebuking her pursuits made 
her very angry. 

“But, for all that, you know my remark is 
justified, and that, moreover, in your heart you 
agree with me,” he replied, with his tantalizing 
smile. 

She bit her lips, too vexed to answer. 

“Come,” said Lewis, bending down toward 
her, as she sat eating her lunch in angry silence, 
“we were getting along so nicely. My tongue 
is a blunt one, and you are not accustomed to ; 
contradiction. Suppose we make an agreement 
not to quarrel, if we can help it?” 

And so, against his better judgment (which } 

Vou. LV —29 
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warned him to keep away from the beautiful 
stranger) Lewis made his peace, and Helena 
gave him her hand in token of forgiveness. 
And after the lunch was eaten, she coaxed Lewis 
into leaving his work for half an hour, and ac- 
tually made him take a ramble through the 
woods with her. 

Now this state of amity was entirely too. plea- 
sant to. last; and on the fourth day the pair had 
a very sharp argument, which Helena resented 
for an entire day, and at the end of that time 
was heartily ashamed of herself. Lewis took 
no notice of her penitence; but after a time re- 
ceived her into favor again, and smoothed her 
ruffled pride very deftlyand kindly. They were 
together almost constantly; and aunt Rebecca 
used to smile mischievously over her knitting, 
and exult privately over Lewis’ changed ideas 
of her guest. And thus, no one being on hand 
to warn her, Helena drifted with the tide, and 
was happier, for the next month, than she had 
ever been in her whole life. 

One night, in August, aunt Rebecca gave 
Helena two letters, one from her father, the 
other with a Newport post-mark. Lewis, sitting 
out on the porch, watched her face as she read. 
He thought she looked pale and annoyed as she 
finished them, and spoke to her. 

“Miss Stratherne, I got the boat ready for 
you this afterneon, and you did not come down 
to the shore. Would you like to go out on the 
water to-night? I must have a look at the horses 
first, but if you will walk down, I will meet you 
there.” 

“T should like it,” rising slowly. Then, as 
Lewis walked off, she stayed behind to speak to 
aunt Rebecca. 

“Mrs. Brooke, I am afraid I shall not be 
here longer than next week; papa is going to 
Newport, and I promised to go myself.” 

“So soon? Why, Helena, thee has just begun 
to look rosy.” 

Helena laughed a little; the roses must surely 
exist in the good Quakeress’ imagination, for 
her mirror told her that her pearly skin was as: 
devoid of color as usual. But the laugh died! 
away, as she went slowly down the path to the- 
river. Lewis was not there, and she stepped. 
into the boat, as it lay moored to the shore, andi 
sat for a few moments looking off on the water.. 
Tears slowly welled up in the proud, calm eyes, 
and dropped reluctantly into her lap, as, with a 
gesture of undisguised anger, she tore one of 
her letters into fragments, and threw it over 
the side of the boat. As she did so, she became 
aware that Lewis was standing beside her. 

“What is the trouble?” he asked, in a slightly 
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agitated voice, stepping into the boat, and row- 
ing out into the stream. 
Helena’s sobs came thicker and faster; for her 


very life she could not answer, though it hurt | 


her pride horribly to have him witness her tears, 
At last she raised her head. 

‘I am sorry to be so foolish. It was only the 
clanking of the chain against an old sore, which, 
coming unexpectedly, was more than I could 
heal.” 

He gave her a look, so grave, so tender, that 
her eyes sunk. 

“TI don’t know why you should be fettered 
against your will,” he said, quickly. “If you 
are as brave as you are proud, you will not 
do, through cowardice, anything that you may 
live to repent. Can I help you? Tell me 
about it.” 

She would have denied his right to know any 
of her affairs had his tone been a whit less 
humble and kind. As it was, she broke forth 
with sudden passion, 

“Live to repent! Yes; and not the less be- 
cause I am walking into the prison with my 
eyes open. You may have heard of my engage- 
ment to Graham Ronalds——” She paused, 
with so scarlet a blush that she did not see his 
sudden start. ‘You don’t know him? Well! 
he is rich, blase, inoffensive, but—a fool! Ever 
since I was sixteen years old, my father’s am- 
bition has been to have me make a grand match; 
and Graham is the wealthiest bachelor of our 
wet. He is English on his father’s side, and but 
ttwo removes from a baronetcy, with a large 
American property, inherited from his mother. 
‘Is not this a fair prospect? I thought sq once, 
and in a certain sense I do so still, only love 
“was never mentioned in our bond! How can I 
go back from my plighted word?” 

Again a pause, but Lewis said nothing. 

“I don’t know why I should tell this to you. 
I am very reticent, partly from circumstances, 
partly from inclination. Do you wish to know 
why I still mean to marry that man, though 
I despise him? Because I love the pomp and 
state in which I have been bred, (a fine illus- 


tration of the beauty of the hot-bed, forcing- } 


For a moment his face grew dark as her own; 
then he said, sofily, 

Forgive me; you know my secret now—I 
love you. Oh, Helena, darling! the wealth and 
pomp that you say you covet are not sufficient 
to make you a happy woman; and there are 
more trials than those of a modest competence. 
Tam not so very poor, (for uncle Brookes will 
leave me this farm, some day,) and I love you 
with a love that you will not find in your palace- 
home, and a tenderness that does not always 
come with a prospective baronetcy. You were 
brave to own boldly to me your worst fault—your 
leve of wealth; be braver still, and give your- 
self into the keeping of a true, honest heart.” 

She did not answer, and she looked so white 
that he thought she was fainting. But she 
waved him off, as he bent toward her. 

‘“‘T am rightly punished for my condescension,” 
she said, with cutting coldness. ‘ What do you 
take me for? I would make a fine chatelaine for 
Brooke Farm, would I not? Mr. Brooke, put 
me ashore instantly, and I will try to forgive 
you for your presumption, and to forget it.” 

If Miss Stratherne thought that this Berk- 
shire farmer was to be judged by the standard 
of her ordinary lovers, she found her mistake. 
He waited with calmness, even courtesy, until 
she had finished speaking, and except that he 
became almost as pale as herself, he showed -no 
sign of feeling, but with a hautier that matched 
her own, he rowed swiftly and silently ashore. 
He made no appeal to her woman’s heart to re- 
consider her cruelly-worded decision; and when 
Helena went angrily and alone up to the house, 
she felt a sore pang at the remembrance. 

‘He did not much eare,” she thought, “or 
he would not have taken a dismissal so coolly. 
Oh! what a fool I have been!” 

And then she marched in stately wrath up 
to her own room, and fought her battle out 
alone, and in darkness. 

The next day was Sunday, and Helena, fear- 
ing to meet Lewis at table, had, under pretence 
of a headache, declined coming down stairs 
until she thought he was safely out of the house, 
and gone to church. Even then, she scarcely 


‘house -principle!) because I could not bear to } liked to venture into the sitting-room, or the 


live poor. You called me a coward a moment 


kitchen, so she concluded to go into the ‘best 





since. Well, lam one. I go to Newport next 


room,” and was a little surprised ,to find the 


week, and the tears you saw me shed were the } door open, as, usually, no one sat there save 


last rebellious throbs of my girlhood.” 
Suddenly, with a quick movement, he leaned 
down:and kissed the girl with passionate fond- 


ness. 
‘‘How dare you!” she cried, wrathfully, as : asleep! 


she drew back. 





$ 


i herself. But she had taken only a single step 


into the room, when she discovered the very 
person she sought.to,avoid, lying on her sofa— 
yes, actually on her own particular sofa, fast 
Now there is no doubt that if Lewis 
; had been awake, and had thus intended without 
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invitation, he would have received the stateliest {| pain, fancied herself easier if held in Lewis’ 
of bows, perhaps not even that; but in the pre-} arms, and she had just thrown her lovely head 
sent case, it was well for his infatuation that he :.on his broad shoulder, as she met her father’s 
was unconscious of the loving, tender eyes; astonished and angry gaze. Mr. Stratherne’s 
that gazed athim. As she looked, she confessed }.oath was drowned in his daughter's pleading. 
to herself the reason why she had grown so ‘Papa, dear, dear papa, don’t be angry! 
bitterly weary of her engagement; why she had; Wait a moment, and hear how it all came 
been thinking angrily of him all night; why ; about.” 
she had shed those tears yesterday. Yes, she; But the furious father attempted to take her 
loved him! Farmer instead of aristocrat, poor } away from Lewis, striking her broken arm care- 
instead of rich; but I doubt exceedingly whether } lessly, and causing Helena to give a cry of pain. 
she would ever have conquered her baneful } Lewis darted up. 
pride sufficiently to tell him so, had it not} ‘Take care, sir!” Then more softly, “Mr. 
been for one of the curious and special pro-} Stratherne, if you will listen “ 
vidences that seem to befall lovers. As she “To a beggarly adventurer? No!” 
stood gazing at him, her eye became suddenly ‘For shame,” said aunt Rebecca's indignant 
attracted by a slow movement of the huge, { voice; and over her shoulder, a languid tone 
old-fashioned portrait that hung directly over ; that Helena recognized, said clearly and boldly 
the sleeper’s head. Only the previous day she } for once, 
had called Mrs. Brooke to see if it was not in- “Beverly! Dropped from the clouds, by 
securely hung; and, oh! heaven have mercy! it} Jove!” and Graham Ronalds took Lewis’ ex- 
was falling now, and the distance of the room } tended hand and wrung it heartily. 
between them. The cry she uttered was not ‘* Lewis, as thy play has come to a rather dis- 
more swift than her bound to his side—there } agreeable end, thee had better explain it,” said 
was an awful crash as the picture dropped, and } aunt Rebecca, coolly, as the bewildered group 
Lewis started up unhurt; but the fair, delicate } stood eyeing each other. 
arm that had turned the huge mass aside, fell, Mr. Stratherne found his voice at last. 
broken on his breast. The room whirled, and “Young man, who upon earth are you, and 
with a sharp cry of agony, she fainted in his} what do you all mean?” 
arms. Lewis took Helena’s hand with a reassuring 
Fortunately for Helena, aunt Rebecca had not | smile for her, 





gone out; and great was the old lady’s terror at} ‘Lewis Beverly Ronalds, major in her Bri- 
the downfall of the portrait, and the serious } tanic Majesty’s Guards!” 
accident in consequence. “Only my eldest brother,” murmured Graham, 
“Helena, dearest,” whispered the lover, as lazily. ‘‘Aunt Rebecea, he’s cut me out of every- 
aunt Rebecca went to dispatch Lucindy for the ; thing since the days when we were boys, and 
doctor. { you used to give him the largest apples. I did 
“Oh, Lewis!” said the soft voice in dismay, not know that. Helena was falling down upon my 
as his hot tears fell on her white arm, “what relations when she banished herself from New- 
does it matter? I half broke your tender heart ; port.” 
yesterday; and surely my broken arm to-day “On my word of honor a8 a gentleman, Gra- 
was fit punishment for the abominable pride; ham, I never knew until three days ago that 
that I have nursed all my life, until I think I} Miss Stratherne was your promised wife. I 
must have been glmost unbearable. I was sorry } would bave put miles between us had I known 
before I got to the house, and by the time I got } it at first; but I won her heart in spite of pride 
up stairs I could have ZY of birth, love of wealth, and her prejudices of 
“Poor as I am, Helena? Ah! how could I; education. Brother, forgive me!” 
ever suppose it would be otherwise, if you let “Quite a romantic story,” said Graham, a 
your dear, little heart speak !” flush of color crossing his pale face. ‘None of 
But Miss Stratherne’s heart was one thing, } our house ever stooped to deceit, Beverly, nor 
and her ambitious papa’s another, as the pair} do I accuse you of any now. I never was one 
found two days later, when that gentleman ap-} of your hot, love-making style of people; but I 
peared at Brooke Farm, accompanied by Graham } wish you all success in your wooing, ana Helena 
Ronalds, who, hearing of his fiance's accident, } certainly makes something by the exchange— 
had exerted himself to leave Newport for two} you gigantic soldier!” 
days. And Mr. Stratherne walked in ata most; Major Ronalds wrung his brother’s hand 
inopportune moment; for Helena, restless with } again and again; and in compassion for Mr. 
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Stratherne’s and Helena’s bewildered faces, 
aunt Rebecca took up the explanation. 
“There is more’ good in thee than thou hast 
‘credit for, Graham,” said the kind old lady, her 
eyes glistening. “My mind misgave me after 
Helena came, when I saw she was so fair and 
sweet. Friend Stratherne, when Benjamin’s 
youngest sister died, her boys were brought, 
for a time, to my home, and left in my charge. 
' At the age of ten, his father took Lewis, his 
eldest son, to England, where he has lived ever 
since. Graham, as thee knows, preferred this 
country; and there is much land and monéy of 
the Ronalds here as well as there. Lewis can 
tell thee best of his wanderings over land and 
sea, and the treachery of a woman that caused 
them, and made him so cold and suspicious of 
all the sex. I promised to keep his secret when 
he arrived last June—he did not care to have 
his name and wealth known; and when Helena 
fell into the natural mistake of calling him by 
the name of Brooke, he would not let me correct 
her, though it might have prevented some of 
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the mischief. It was no conspiracy against thee, 
Helena, and I hope none will think it so.” 

Mr: Stratherne set forth his apologies and 
gratification in a long and somewhst pompous 
speech; but Helena hid her face in her lover's 
arms, and whispered softly, with a mixture 
of tears and smiles, 

“I do not deserve it! Oh! Ido not deserve 
it! Teach me to bear prosperity well and 
humbly. I shall never call you anything but 
Lewis”—and she kept her word. 

When the party went to Saratoga, a few weeks 
after, they attracted much attention, as much 
from Major Ronalds’ giant height and aristo- 
cratic face, as from Helena’s beauty, and the 
arm that she still carried in a sling. The 
romance of the story was well kept; and to this 
day there are few outside of the family who 
know why Miss Stratherne married the English 
major instead of his brother, or what a strange 
romance, incredible, at first sight, in our prosaic 
age, was acted among the Berkshire Hills by 
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a modern ‘‘Lorp or BurRLEIGH! 





MY VISION. 


BY ROSA HARTWICK. 


Tne Angel of Slumber had lulled me to rest; 

My worn heart was pillowed on Night's quiet breast; 
My temples were throbbing and beating with pain, 
For sorrow and weeping had wearied my brain. 
Against the soft pillow, so cool and so white, 

My hot cheek was pressed in the hush of tho night. 


I heard a low rustle, and close by me there, 

I saw a sweet Angel, with long, sunny hair; 

Her garments were snowy as ocean-tossed spray, 
Or the blossoms that whiten the meadows of May; 
And the face was the face cf a dear one, I knew 





By the Jove in the beautiful eyes shining through. 


She kissed my closed eyes, and my hot, fevered. cheek, 
Yet never a word did the smiling lips speak ; 

She wound her white arms ’round my neck, and a space 
Her long, sunny tresses swept over my face, 

And her eyes, looking deep in my heart, eased its pain, 
And stilled the wild thoughts that were racking my brain. 


When I woke in the morning, my vision had fled; 
But I kissed the dear pillow where rested her head; 
And by the new beauty on earth and in air, 

I knew that at midnight my darling was there. 
And when the dark shadows creep over the plain, 

I know she Will come and sit by me again. 





THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


He sits within a ponderous chair, 
His head bent low upon its arm ; 

And radiance plays upon his hair, 
His cheeks glow bright and warm. 


The blue veins swell upon his brow, 
And cut their cords across his neck ; 

Sleep soothes his feverish pulses now, 
Keeping their play in check. 


His little brother now has touched 
His falling hand with pouting lips; 





And he, impatiently, has clutched 
Away the finger tips. 


And now the dreaming boy awakes, 
With half a shout, and half a cry, 

And like a sunbeam brightly breaks 
The light from his dark eye. 


Upon that brow, in language free, 
As if 'twere written with a pen, 

We read, and know that he will be 
A worker among men. 


Who guides him up the slippery way 
And steep, oh! may they guide aright! 
Through morning's light and evening’s gray, 
Keeping the end in sight. 





HOW I FOUND MY MISSION. 


'BY P. B. 


Wuen I was a little girl, an old lady told me 
I had a mission, and if I did not fulfill it I had 
better never have been born. As it was then 
too late to stop that important event, I deter- 
mined to be faithful to my trust. 

But knowing I had a mission, and finding out 
what it was, were entirely different things. All 
the little girls I read about, that fulfilled mis- 
sions, had a drunken father, a wicked mother, 
or a crippled sister, whereas all our family were 
absurdly sober, moral, and healthy. Then, too, 
those remarkable girls, after vainly endeavoring 
to produce the desired reformation, had a happy 

_ faculty of dying, which event always made the 
drunken father a sober, virtuous, and highly in- 
telligent man, the mother a saint, and I think, 
although I will not be too certain, it also re- 
stored the limbs of the crippled sister. 

When about seventeen, I began to search ear- 
nestly for my mission; but that article was not 
to be found. I tried all kinds of things. I even 
had my head examined, in hopes the phrenolo- 
gist could discover something; but with the same 
inevitable result. Once I tried Charity, but, 
alas! it came to a sudden and violent end. 

There was a poor woman in whom I was very 
much interested. She said she had the con- 
sumption. . The last time I went to see her, she 
could just speak in the faintest whisper. She 
was talking about her coming death, and asking 
me to take care of her children, when one of 
said children came in, and seeing the dainties 
on the table, began to eat voraciously. Its 
mother, suddenly forgetting all about her con- 
sumption, sprang up, shook the child, and boxed 
its ears in the most natural manner possible. I 
saw she was as well as I was, and a thousand 
times stronger. I have never been charitable, 
in that way, since. 

It will be useless to try to tell of my mishaps 
and adventures, in search of my mission; but I 
must give my experience of school-teaching. 

One summer, I went to my aunt in the 
country, and while there heard of a school that 
needed a teacher. I determined to apply for 
it. In vain my aunt and cousins tried to dis- 
suade me. They said it was the worst school 
in the State, the term had only been commenced 
seven weeks, and there had already been two 
teachers. But the more they talked about the 





SANDS. 


difficulties of the situation, the higher my’cour- 

age rose; the more they told of the mischievous 

boys, the greater certainty I felt that they were 
“Foemen worthy of my steel.” 

My aunt went with me to Mr. Smith, the 
school-commissioner. I must say my mind mis- 
gave me when I stood in his presence. He was 
a short, portly man, with a certain air about 
him, which said quite plainly, “I am a very 
remarkable person: if you cannot perceive it, I 
am sorry for you.” 

He was also lame, one leg was about four 
inches shorter than the other, which discrep- 
ancy caused his head to describe a series of cir- 
cles whenever he walked. 

I passed a very good examination. Mr. Smith 
congratulated me, then made me a very extraor- 
dinary speech. Here it is verbatim. 

«The teacher has a noble mission. To her be- 
longs all the praise that will be bestowed on the 
generation to come. There is no great work, 
but she laid the corner-stone: no good deed, but 
she gave the first impulse. 

“Oh, my young friend! it is the greatest mis- 
sion the earth affords; be proud of it, rejoice in 
it, and be happy. 

“And if any ask you what your life-work is, 
tell them it is to educate, to refine, to ennoble; 
or, to use the words of the poet, ‘To teach the 
young ideas how to shoot.’ Tell them all this, 
and they will like you.” 

He ended up very unexpectedly, and remarked 
that “it was a warm day.” 

The next week I went into the village, where 
my future labors were to be. I was to board 
with an old lady, a widow Jenkins. At the 
tea-table I met another old lady, who was very 
curious concerning me. As soon as I was seated 
she began her attack. 

“They do say you are going to teach school,” 

“Yes,” said I, obedient to orders, “I am 
going ‘To teach the young idea how to shoot.’” 

“Dew tell!” exclaimed the amazed old lady. 
“‘Why our last schoolm’am das’sent touch a 
gun.” 

By the next evening it was ‘reported all over 
the village that I was going to exercise my 
pupils in firing at a target; that report was the 
ruin. of me. It attracted all the adventuresome 
spirits within a radius of five miles, = kept at 
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home the quiet, studious children; for, as Mrs. ; their recess. It was as grateful as a green 
Jones observed, she ‘guessed she was’ent going ; isle in a stormy sea. 
to have her Johnny blown up with powder.” School bad been commenced about two weeks, 
A school begun under such auspices could 3 when I received a visit from Mr. Smith. He 
not succeed. There were but few girls—poor, $ came in the much-enjoyed recess. 
frightened little things, who crowded into that He examined the girls, and was pleased. He 
part of the school-room where I sat, as if L¢ congratulated me, and I felt very grand. In 
were some protection. The rest of the room; an evil hour he asked to examine the boys. I 
was occupied by the boys. And such boys! } rang the bell. In they came, staraping, push- 
Every one of them was possessed by the demon 3 ing, laughing, and jumping over the benches. 
of mischief—end a most ingenious demon: it } Mr. Smith was horrified. Mr. Smith expressed 
was, too.. It never did the same thing twice.;his horror. He then, to show them, limped 


It always came out in some startling. manner, 
at the very time I thought it exorcised for- 
ever. 

I have often amused myself since in working 
a problem about those boys, and I have found 
by accurate calculation, that if their ingenuity, 
their persistence, and their boldness, were 
directed toward the progress of civilization, 
my school would shoot ahead, and arrive at the 
millineum full a thousand years before the rest 
of the world. 

It is impossible to tell what they did; a word 
will tell what they did not do—study. I scolded, 
pulled their hair, and used my ruler. They re- 
garded me with as much attention as they would 


a large fly, far less, in fact, for one of their} mission. 


amusements was catching flies. 
The only time I had any peace was during 





cut and in again, made his bow to me, quietly 
took his seat, and told them to do the same— 
and they did it, every one of them limping 
across the room as if being lame. A scene fol- 
lowed; Mr. Smith got up, sat down, got up 
again, commenced, ‘‘Madam,” but something 
choked him; and, miserable I burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, in which the 
school joined. The commissioner glared at me 
a moment, then left abruptly, slamming the 
door. I received my discharge that evening, 
and went home. 

I have never sought for my mission since. 
But my husband, for I am married now, some- 
times asks me, saucily, if I haven’t found my 
I suppose he means, vain fellow, in 
him and the children. But, like all men, he 
is, you see, intolerably conceited! 





COME WITH THE SPRING-WINDS AND BLOSSOMS. 


BY HESTER A. BENEDICT. 


Come with the Spring-winds and blossoms, my Violet! 
Starry-eyed Violet! tender and sweet! 

Come with the perfame of buds through the sunset; 
Come with the dews on your rose-tinted feet. 


Lean from the heart of the calm little Blossom, 
As leaneth a star from the mystical blue 

To the black of a tempest, and over my bosom 
Drop the fine gold of your tresses anew, 


Come! On my rose-vines the sunset is lingering, 
Lighting the green leaf, and lighting the gray; 
And the fair Spirit of Silence is fingering 
All the white keys of the jubilant Day. 


Yet, can I lift for the Night’s tender kisses, 
Lips that are red with the rare wine of song, 
And brows that are radiant, remembering blisses 
That throbbed through the heart of Aprils agone. 


Remembering all your low laughter, and missing 
The tenderest notes from my life’s broken psalm ; 
Oh, Blossom! shine sweet thro’ the night of my wishing, 
And Jean to my heart from the heart of the calm. 





She comes with the Spring-winds and blossoms, the Violet, 
Lost from the:green of a morning ago, 

And held, like a lily, through all the white sunsets, 
Sleepily, dreamily, under the snow. 


She comes from the soul of the silence, my Blossom ; 
My starry-eyed Violet, tender and sweet! 

But Paradise-buds are too fair on her bosom— 
The Paradise-dews are too bright on her feet. 


Too fair and too bright for a gaze that is human! 
It is not for me—the sweet dawn of the day, 

And not for my hands—the weak hands of a woman, 
To hold in their clasping, an angel astray. 


Still, stil do T lift for the night’s tender kisses, 
Lips that are red with the néctar of song, 

And brows that are radiant, remembering blisses 
Throbbed through the heart of the Aprils agone. 


And smiling to think how the dainty-faced Violet, 
Borne from the clay on a cherubic wing, 

Has oped her blue eyes far beyond the white sunset, 
And blossoms anew in the Paradise-Spring. 





MARIE ANTOINETTE’S TALISMAN. 


BY MES. ANN &. STEPHENS. 


te: according to Act of Congress, in the yeer 1869, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk's Office of the District 
ad s Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 392. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ManGusERITE was still at the Swan, waiting 
with great anxiety for the appearance of Jaque, 
for the landlady of the hotel had so often re- 
peated and improved upon the exploits of the 
day before, that she was getting weary of the 
subject and almost ashamed of the whole affair. 
She had noticed that the chamber which she 
occupied was by no means exclusive to herself. 
Dame Tillery not only kept coming and going, 
but now and then other persons would drop in 
with her, and remain to listen while she related 
the wonderful exploits of the day before; but 
always mystifying the position, and speaking of 
the queen as if she were some court lady walk- 
ing by the place where Dame Tillery was milk- 
ing quite by chance. 

The truth was, Dame Tillery was almost as 
shrewd as she was loquacious. She dearly loved 
talking, especially about herself; but she also 
knew the danger there was in handling the 
name of royalty with too great familiarity; so 
she managed to win considerable glory out of 
her confriers by weaving her narrative up 
into a half romance, in which the queen was 
shadowed out as a high court lady, whom she 
had rescued from the most imminent peril by 
rolling in the grass, throwing her milking-stool 
in the right direction, and performing other 
great feats of valor. 

Sometimes the dame would appeal to Mar- 
guerite to confirm her story, which grew and 
grew till the young girl became weary of hear- 
ing it, and shrunk from giving the confirmation 
so often demanded, at which the dame would 
laugh, and repeat herself again with liberal 
additions. Thus the time was spent between 
young Richelieu’s visit and the return of Jaque. 

Among the persons who came and went so 
unceremoniously to her room, Marguerite no- 
ticed a little creature scarcely larger than a 
child, but with the lines and expression of a 
man past thirty-five in his dark and shrunken 
face. Threads of gray were in the coarse, black 
hair, which fell a good deal over his forehead, 
and that sharp, fox-like look of the eyes no 
child ever possessed. It could only have been 





learned by experience in the world. This little 
personage never spoke, and seemed searcely to 
listen; but occasionally Marguerite caught o 
glance of those keen eyes, and wondered who 
he was, and why he regarded her so furtively 
all the while Dame Tillery was talking. 

At last Jaque came, breathless with haste and 
bespattered with mud, for he had traveled at a 
furious rate, and almost despaired of reaching 
Versailles in time for the promised interview. 
The little personage we have spoken of was 
lingering near the door when Jaque passed 
through, and he placed himself in a position to 
listen so quietly that no one observed him. 

‘“‘T am ready!” exclaimed Monsieur Jaque, 
wiping the beaded perspiration from his face. 
‘The horse I rode fell lame; for the roads are 
heavy, and I pressed him hard.” . 

Marguerite sprang up all in a glow of expec- 
tation when she saw Jaque. She had waited so 
long, and watched so earnestly, that it seemed 
like a release from prison when his rude, kind 
face beamed upon her. 

**You have been to Paris?” she said. ‘You 
have seen my mother? She knows that I am 
safe?” 

“Yes, I have seen your mother. She knows 
that you are safe. I left her upon her knees, 
thanking the blessed virgin for the great hope 
I brought her.” 

‘But you should not have been so certain-— 
my heart fails me when I think of going to the 
palace. While she is beaming with hope, I may 
bring nothing but disappointment.” 

Monsieur Jaque saw that the nerves of this 
poor girl was shaken with too much thought; 
suspense had left her almost hopeless. He sat 
down by her side and kindly encouraged her. 
During the conversation he spoke of her father 
by name. ‘When this great and good man was 
set free, some clue would be found to the person 
who had sent him there, and thus torn out so 
many years of his life. That person, whoever 
he or she was, should meet with severe punish- 
ment—the people would attend tothat. For his 
part, to avenge the wrongs of this man should 


be the one object of his life.” 
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Jaque, supposing himself alone with Margue- 
rite, spoke in his natural voice, and with some 
energy. All the time that Indian dwarf lingered 
near the door and listened. As the conver- 
sation went on his face contracted, and his 
eyes gleamed—the conversation interested him 
deeply, there could be no doubt about that. 

After awhile Dame Tillery presented herself, 
ready for an excursion to the palace. The am- 
plitude of her dress, and the gorgeous incon- 
gruity of colors with which she arrayed herself, 
fairly brightened the old rooms and filled them 
with the bustle of her pr , as she passed 
through into the chamber where Marguerite 
was sitting. 

“Ah, monsieur!” she said, in high good- 
humor, “I am glad you are ready, for we should 
have been greatly put about for some one to 
give us countenance before the king, not that 
it is needed, now that we are friends with her 
majesty, hut one likes to go with a party; be- 
sides, you were of some use. I shall take great 
pleasure in saying that much to their majesties, 
you can depend on me for that.” 

Monsieur Jaque looked at the woman from 
head to foot, half in anger, half in amusement. 

“Are you preparing for a visit to the palace, 
dame?” he inquired. 

*“*What—me? Who else should go? Did not 
her majesty say to her deliverers, ‘Come in the 
morning that the king may thank you?’” 

«But she spoke particularly to the demoiselle, 
as I understood it.” 

Dame Tillery turned scarlet in an instant; all 
her garments began to flutter ominously. She 
turned upon Marguerite. 

**Does the demoiselle, then, reject my com- 
pany? Does she fancy herself able to penetrate 
to the presence of the queen without me, that is 
what I wish to know?” 

This terrified the girl. She turned pale and 
shrunk away from that angry face. 

“After taking her with me to that little cot- 
tage, and placing her in the way of favor; after 
‘saying what I did about her resemblance to my 
wn precious child, who will this day protest 
in heaven against such ingratitude to her poor 
mother; after adopting her, as it were, into the 
very bosom of the Swan, she empowers this 
rude man to say that she alone was invited to 
the presence—that Iam nobody. I, who flung 
myself headlong in the path of that infuriated 
‘cow. Oh! the ingrate—the ingrate!” 

Here the dame flung herself upon a chair, 
itook out a voluminous pocket-handkerchief and 
:applied it to her face, while heaving sobs shook 
her frame. 











Marguerite was distressed by all this. She 
arose and laid her fair hand caressingly on the 
dame’s broad shoulder. 

“You mistake,” she said. “Ido wish your 
company. You were kind—very kind to me. [ 
shall never forget it. My good friend here 
meant nothing that could wound you. Perhaps 
he is a little too thoughtful of me over others; 
but you will forgive that—you who are so kind.” 

Dame Tillery wiped her face, hushed the sobs 
that were heaving her broad bosom, and, open- 
ing her arms, gathered Marguerite in » warm 
embrace. 

“T knew—I knew she could not look so much 
like my child and be an ingrate,” she said. “It 
was oll a mistake. Monsieur meant no harm. 
It is only my sensitive nature, that is my chief 
fault. I strive to conquer it, but cannot. Kiss 
me, child, and we will think no more about it. 
You understand, all is forgiven, everything for- 
gotten? It must not wound her majesty by any- 
thing that seems like discord—we who saved 
her life only yesterday.” 

Marguerite obeyed this request, and kissed 
the plump lips of the dame, casting a pleading 
look at Monsieur Jaque, who was by no means 
satisfied with the conclusion of this little scene, 
but would rather have died than dispute that 
lovely girl in anything. 

‘Now it is all over, except that crying always 
makes my poor eyes as red as a ferret’s; but a 
little fresh wind will change all that,” mur- 
mured the dame, drawing forth a huge green 
fan, with which she deliberately commenced 
cooling her face, the motive power being one 
fat hand laid in her lap, which moved the enor- 
mous fabric with a slow, continuous motion, that 
kept all her ribbons in a flutter, and soon re- 
duced the redness of her face into a glow of 


. self-complacency. 


One thing was certain, Dame Tillery never 
remained many minutes together without find- 
ing something to say. Just now her mind was 
occupied by two important subjects: This visit 
to the palace, which she had assumed the right 
to make, and the arrival of a guest at the Swan, 
who had brought her no little tribulation. 

“Would you believe it, monsieur,” she said, 
addressing Jaque in the most confidential man- 
ner, “just as I am getting on such excellent 
terms with her majesty comes an annoyance— 
something that threatens to bring disaster, if 
not disgrace, upon our house. Last night a 
carriage drove up directly from Paris, and 4 
lady got out so quietly that I didn’t know she 
was there until the carriage drove off, and she 
came in with a little mite of an attendant, that 
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woke me up to what I was. risking the-minute } 
I sat eyes on him, The woman asked me for a 
private room. I-was just going to say that ne 
hadn’t an empty. chamber in the Swan, when 
she walked up stairs, followed by her attendant, 
and, pushing a door open, took possession, as if 
it had been her house instead’ of mine. 

“*Get me some supper, end see thet my 
people are made comfortable,” she said, throw- 
ing her cloak off and sitting down. ‘We have 
had a long ride, and are hungry.’ 

«She spoke like a; princess; and: waved her 
hand as if that was enough to make any one 
obey her. I did not move. I. knew the lady: 
Years had changed her, and the ups and downs 
of life had done their, work on ‘her face—but I 
knew her. Now, tell me, can you guess who 
the woman was?” 

Monsieur Jaque moved his head impatiently. 

* How should I know, dame?” 

“True enough. There may be found'so many } 
women traveling from Paris to'Versailles, any { 
day of the week, that guessing at this one might | 
be hard. Well, will you believe me when 1} 
say——” 

flere the dame arose, drew close to Monsieur ; 
Jaque, and whispered so loud that Marguerite 
heard her. 

“It was the Countess Du——” 

“What, that infamous woman!” exclaimed } 
Monsieur Jaque, now thoroughly interested, } 
“at Versailles, too? Why, it is understood that 
sbe is in England.” 

“T tell you she is in this, house, with Zamora, 
that pestilent dwarf that every one hated so. I 
saw him prowling along the passage just as you 
came in,” 

** But what is the woman doing here?” 

“That is the question, monsieur. She looks 
anxious and unsettled, older, too, and worn; 
but there may be found many persons in Ver- 
sailles who. would know her at the first sight, 
and many of them would not mind doing her an 
injury. The truth is, I tremble to think that 
this person ig under my roof.. If the queen 
should hear of it, that would be the end of my 
visits to the Swiss cottages.” 

“But she must have some strong motive for 
coming so near the court, dame; this woman, 
who comes from the dregs of the people, is 
worse than an aristocrat. It was’ her cruelty 
that choked up the Bastile with innocent vic- 
tims. With her malice and her beauty she raled 
the old king, and oppressed his people, till they 
hate her even yet when her power is gone.” 

“Well, as I was saying, she wanted supper, 
and I ordered the best of everything; went into 








the kitchen: myself and made a delicate pote; 
with’ my own hands, forshe has pleasant ways; 
and I saw that a purse, which she held in her 
hand, was heavy with gold. When she had 
eaten and drank a glass of wine, the anxious 
look went, out from. her face, and she insisted 
that I should sit down and sip a glass of wine 
with her, Well, this was a change—I can re- 
member when it was almost:as much as one’s 
life was worth to approach her without leave. I 
sat down. Why not? The queen had permitted 
it im her presence, and I had no need to stand 
afraid. of this;woman who would not dare pre- 
sent herself before her majesty. Thinking all 
this, 1 took the glass she offered and drank the 
wine, waiting quietly to learn what she wanted 
of me. 

‘Well, she began by asking questions about 
the townspeople; then spoke of the court, and 
wanted to’ know the smallest things,that was 
going on. I told her everything. Why not?, 
There is no secret about it. The king is get- 
ting ;more and more unpopular every day—the 
people will not trust him; and they hate the 
queen—yes, hate is the word; while I, yes, 
since yesterday, I adore him. They do not un- 
derstand; but the time will come when Dame 
Tillery will enlighten them——” 

«But you were speaking of this woman,” said 
Jaque, impatiently. ‘She was questioning you 
about their majesties.” 

“TI was about to say that, monsieur, when you 
interrupted me; but it was all questions—not a 
morsel. of news did she give me in return; and 
when she had got all out of me that I had to 
tell, the politeness with which she permitted me 


to withdraw was enough to aggravate a saint. 


Now this is what I want to know—what brings 
the woman here? Her coming is an insult to 
the people. They hated her when she lived 
here, and they hate her worse now, for she was 
of the nobility only by the fraud of a marriage, 
and wes always hard and cruel to the class she 
had first disgraced, and then left.” 

‘‘For a higher range of infamy!” muttered 
Monsieur Jaque. 

Exactly,” answered Dame Tillery. ‘That is 
why her coming here seems so wonderful; but 
her impudence is something beyond belief. It 
is not yery long since she came here one moon- 
light. evening, when the great waters were all 
aflow, and seated herself, side by side, with her 
majesty. The whole town rung with this auda- 
cious boldness; but the queen knew. nothing 
about it, I am told, and. never dreamed that the 
lady who sat so quietly beside her; not once 
looking, out from behind her veil, was, in fact, 
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the Countess Du Barry, a creature from whom 
she ‘had’ always turned “her eyes in soorn while 
she was Dauphiness of Franee.”’ 

‘Here Dame Tillery ceased watking ‘up po 
down ‘the room, and closed the huge fan, which 
had waved faster and ‘faster’ as'she grew more 
angry and vehement,’ weing it’ now asa baton. 

“«T' hear a knock at the‘door,”’ she said. «It 
is the voice of that young man, the duke. -Do 
not be frightened; mademoiselle—remember, I 
am with you.” 

Marguerite did not hear these ensourighig 
words; her eyes were fixed on the door, her 
breath came hurriedly. She knew that the most 
important event of her life was approaching, and 
the terror ‘of it made her pale and faint. 

Monsieur Jaque arose, took his cap from the 
table, and stood ready for anything that might 
arise. 

As these three persons waited in breathless 
expectation, the Duke de Richelieu-entered the 
room. 

“Come,” he said, addressing Marguerite, 
“their majesties will see you.” 


CHAPTER X. 


A more beautiful woman than Marie Antoi- 
nette was not to: be found in all Paris. Above 
the medium height; splendidly proportioned, 
and graceful in all her movements, she pos- 
sessed a presence that was more than queenly. 
In her first youth she had been gentle, caress- 
ing, and so “pure womanly,” that her sim- 
plicity had been a cause of complaint with the 
royal family. But time, and the cares of her 
regal station, had deepened these qualities into 
the elegant repose of assured power; and, added 
to that, anxious lines had begun to reveal them- 
selves faintly on her beautiful forehead, and 
around a mouth that had at one time known 
nothing but smiles. 

On the day we present her again to the reader 
she was at her toilet, and surrounded by the 
ladies of her household, beautiful, stately, and 
given up to the strict etiquette of the court, 
as if they had never seen a Swiss. cottage, or 
dreamed that butter could be made with human 
hands. 

“This young person bas seen us at our play, 


where she, in reality, had no right to know the ; 
) waiting—shall they come in at once?” 


persons she met. She must be made to feel that 
the dairy-maid, whose life she saved, is a cren- 
ture to be forgotten, or we shall have those vile 
prints in Paris touching up the scene with malice 
for their Paris readers.”’ 

“Ah! it was, perhaps, imprudent to admit } 





her,” .said) the proud: Duchess de Polignac. 
“Just now your highness cannot be too careful. 
This démoiselle, modest as she seems, may be 
nothing. but’a spy of the people.” 

**She ‘is: not that,” answered the queen, with 
generous warmth. ‘+No one can look upon her 
face and boliove ill of her. She isa brave, 
noble young creature, to whom we owe a debt 
of gratitude that shall be right generously paid.” 

“As all your majesty’s debts are,” murmured 
the grateful litthe Madame Campan, who loved 
the queen with all her heart. 

The queen turned a bright look on the fair, 
plump face, and replied with a beaming smile, 

“Your flattery always. comes from the heart, 
my Campan, and we find it pleasant.” 

All this time the queen was standing among 
her ladies half-dressed; garment after garment 
had been handed to her by the lady-in-waiting 
of highest rank; and now she stood with her 
neck and shoulders exposed, her white arms 
folded over her bosom, ready for the robe which 
was to complete her toilet, and a little impatient 
of the etiquette which prolonged her hour of 
dressing. Directly the robe of crimson velvet 
was looped back from her white brocade under- 
skirt, and with exquisite yellow lace falling 
from her elbows and around her bosom, she 
walked out of her dressing-room a queen in 
every look and movement. 

In the audience-chamber, attached to her 
own apartments, she found the king aroused 
to keener admiration and deeper tenderness by 
her late danger. He approached her with smiles 
of welcome, and pressed his lips upon her hand 
as if she had been a goddess, and he her slave; 
happiness gave grace and quick intelligence to 
his face; for when Louis the Sixteenth thought 
from his heart, the result was always correct 
and full of tenderness. 

“We have been waiting for your presence, 
almost with impatience,” he said. ‘My heart 
will never rest till it has done something to re- 
ward the man who saved me and France from 
a great calamity. This person is now waiting.” 

“But there is another, sire; a young girl, fair 
as a lily, and as modest. She must not be for- 
gotten.” 

“We forget nothing which relates to our wife 
and queen. No one ever gives her help or 
pleasure unthought of. The demoiselle is also 


The ladies of the household had ranged them- 
selves behind her majesty with more than usual 
regard''to appearances. Some of the king’s 
} gentlemen were present; and, in fact, it might 
have been some foreign ambassador that their 
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mnjesties were about to receive, rather than’a 
poor girl and a worthy man from the city. 

The queen gave a smiling glance at her mis- 
tress of ceremonies. Direetly the door opened, 
and Marguerite was led into the room by the 
young Duke de Richelieu, who seemed as proud 
of his charge as if she had been one of the 
highest born ladies in the-land. Behind him 
Monsieur Jaque walked alone, his heard just 
visible over the broad shoulders of Dame Tillery, 
who spread her enormous fan as she crossed 
the threshold, and set out a courtesy so low and 
profound that she came near falling headlong 
at the queen’s feet, in her bungling effort to re- 
cover herself. 

The mistress of ceremonies, terribly sheeked, 
made a dignified motion that Dame Tillery 
should draw back; but the good woman placed 
herself at Marguerite’s side, shook out her skirts, 
and settled into a position, smiling broadly upon 
the mistress of ceremonies as if 9 mutual under- 
standing on all subjects of court etiquette had 
existed between themselves from the cradle up. 

The queen, whe sometimes’ enjoyed the dis- 
comfiture of her own hard task-mistress, where 
etiquette was concerned, cast a ‘quick, mis- 
chievous glance on her ladies, and allowed a 
faint smile to quiver on her lips. But for that 
smile Marguerite would have been. completely 
bewildered. She saw the same faces that had 
met her the day before, but so changed in ex- 
pression, so rigidly proud, that their vory 
identity seemed doubtful. The long, trailing 
robes, the elaborate head-dresses, the floating 
masses of yellow lace were so unlike the short, 
rustic dresses in which she had seen the’ same 
persons only a few hours before, that she could 
not realize her position. The queen-saw her 
embarrassment, and hastened to relieve it, and 
with a gentle smile she extended her hand. 

Marguerite fell upon one knee and touched 
the hand reverently with her lips, then with a 
gesture of exquisite modesty, looked up to the 
beautiful face bent over her, and clasping her 
hands, broke forth in a voice so sweet and 
pathetic that it seemed breaking up through 
tears. 

“Oh! sweet lady! you promised to pardon 
my father. He has been in the Bastile since I 
was a little child. Only as a beautiful shadow 
can I remember him—but you will set him free. 
I shall look in the eyes which they tell me were 
always soft with infinite tenderness. I shall 
come here some day when you show yourself to 





grateful heart will give you bleseings, while I, 
oh, lady! I will work for you, pray for you, die 
for you! Indeed, indeed E-will!” 

‘*My good girl, you were very near doing 
that yesterday,” said the queen, taking those 
two quivering hands in her own, and pressing 
them, while her fine eyes filled with tears; ‘but 
it is the king who grants pardons. We shall 
soon learn if he can withhold anything from the 
person who was so ready to come in. between 
his’wife and a great peril.” 

As she spoke, Marie Antoinette gently raised 
the girl from her kneeling position, and’ led her 
to the king. The poor girl would have knelt’ 
at his feet also, for no homage seemed sufficient 
for the great boon she was asking; but Louis 
received her hand from that of the queen with 
such kindness, that the impulse of humiliation 
was lost. 

“Tell us,” he said, “all that relates to the 
father you would have us pardon. This is the 
first time that we have heard of his name, or 
knew of his incarceration.” 

Marguerite gave her father’s name, and told 
so much of his history as was known to her- 
self. She spoke low and rapidly; her eyes were 
suffused, her voice was full of tears. The name, 
uttered more than once, reached the queen. 
She was seized with a nervous dread; she seated 
herself; the whiteness of her face'alarmed the 
persons who surrounded her, and, before any 
one of her ladies could approach, Dame Tillery 
swept forward, opened her fan, and planting 
herself directly in front of the queen, com- 
menced fanning her with both hands so vigor- 
ously that all the lace and ribbons on the royal 
dress fluttered as if a high wind were passing 
ever them. 

The queen looked up. The consternation of 
her ladies at the ponderous attentions of the 
dame, struck her with a senesof the ridiculous 
80 exquisite, that all the superstition which had 
shaken her nerves fied at once; she leaned back 
in her chair and laughed outright. 

The king, who was listening intently to Mar- 
guerite, looked toward. his queen as the light, 
musical laugh rippled by him, and frowning a 
little, drew the young girl further down the 
room, for his interest in her story was becoming 
almost painful. 

“And this Dr. Gosner was not-a native of 
France, you say?” 

“No, sire, he was a born subject to the great 
Empress Maria Therese, and at one time had 


the people in your carriage, or on the balcony, ; frequent access to her highness. His name, I 


and together we will look upon the benefactress 
who has brought him back to life. 


Then bis | 


think, must have reached the queen, for she 
seemed to remember it.” 
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«‘And you have ho knowledge of the charges 
made against him?” , i) » 

‘Sire, we did not-know that he was in prison 
for many years after he left.us.’”’ . 

The king looked grave and: distressed. The 
very name! of; the: Bastile:had become:a subject 
of: solicitude ‘to him.: This prison had. been, 
century after: century, so completely a portion 
of his kingly! prerogatives, that he could not 
hear. of ‘a:¢ruelty practiced there without dis- 
turbance. ‘ What,” he argued to himself, ‘+will 
the people say when | let this wronged man out 
among them, Hiis very presence will create a 
tempest of discontent.” 

'Marguerite..saw the cloud gathering slowly 
on his face, and her heart fell. 

. “Oh, sire! have compassion on ‘him. . Think 
what it is to live, year after year, without a 
glimpse of the blessed sunshine, without know- 
ledge of anything once beloved, without occu- 
pation, buried, but not dead.” . 

The poor girl spoke with some vehemence. 
She was losing all hope; this hesitation in the 
king terrified her. 

‘There is little need to remind us of all this,” 
answered the’ king; ‘but it is sometimes very 
difficult to redress wrongs for which others are 
alone responsible, This is an act of which we 
knew nothing; but when it once becomes public, 
great blame may be cast, upon the throne for an 
injustice for which no living man is answerable.” 

‘Nay, sire, the people are not so unreason- 
able.” 

Louis shook his head, and smilei gloomily. 

«‘They will_rather rejoice, sire, that present 
mercy is strong enough to undo the cruelty of 
the past.” j 

Louis hesitated. He was never a man of 
prompt speech, and the difficulties which this 
question of mercy brought to his mind were 
strong and numerous. 

Marie Antoinette, having recovered from the 
impulse of merriment that had seized upon her, 
turned her attention once more toward the king. 
She saw that the young girl had become fear- 
fully anxious, and that a look of sullen thought 
was creeping. over her husband’s face. She 
arose from: her chair, and walking across the 
room, drew near the window to which Louis 
had retreated. 

“Sire,” she. said, laying her hand on the 
king’s arm, ‘is it that you hesitate? Can the 
price be too heavy which you pay this brave 
girl for Marie Antoinette’s life—for she saved 
it? But for her intrepid .act, that stout man, 
yonder, would never have spung upon that beast 
as he did.” 





“Can we refuse her? No—a thousand times, 
no!” answered the king. ‘But how to accom- 
plish it. When we release this poor gentleman, 
it will be to assail ourselves. The people 
clamor over every new revelation of wrong done 
by our grandfather as if we were directly in 
fault.” 

“But his release is right in itself, sire.” 

‘tIt is. impossible to suppose otherwise; but 
the most. difficult thing in the-world sometimes 
is to redress a long-standing injustice.” 

Marie, pressed her white hand still more 
caressingly om that arm, and the sweet per- 
suasiyeness, of her speech was enforced by the 
expression of her face. 

“Ah, Louis! I have promised. Remember, 
it was your wife who was saved.” 

The heavy features of the king brightened; 
he took the white hand from his arm and 
kissed it tenderly. 

“It was only of your future safety I was 
thinking,” he said, +‘The people are so ready 
to. clamor against us, and this will be a new 
excuse. But it shall be done. This day I will 
speak to the minister.” 

“To the minister, sire! Ah, no! Write it 
yourself. _ I must see this young creature made 
happy before she leaves the palace. Step to 
my cabinet, Louis, and write the order with 
your own hand.” 

She drew him gently with her while speak- 
ing, and they entered a little cabinet; or boudoir, 
in which the queen usually spent her hours of 
retirement. Drawing her husband up to the 
ebony desk, she gently forced him into the 
cane-chair that stood before it, arranged some 
paper before him, and put the jeweled-pen in 
his hand. 

‘«Now,” she said, leaning over his ehair, and 
bending her cheek almost to a level with his, 
‘now write the order, if you would not have 
me kneeling at your féet.” 

Louis dipped the pen in the crystal inkstand, 
which stood upon golden supporters just before 
him, and began to write. A sunbeam struck 
the single, large diamond that flamed on the 
handle, and quivered over the signature as it 
was formed. The queen smiled; it. seemed to 
be like a good omen. 

“Ah!” she whispered, “how pleasant it is to 
make others happy; but, alas! our lives must 
be spent in atoning for the wrongs that were 
perpetrated before we were born. This poor man 
now was imprisoned by your grandfather.” 

“ Worse than that,”’ answered Louis, gravely. 
‘This wicked act belongs to Madame Du Barry. 
My grandfather probably never knew of it.” 
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«That horrible woman!’’ exclaimed the queen. 
«How much misery she brought upon France!” 

The king, who had signed the pardon, laid 
down his pen and stood up. 

“Let us be merciful, my friend, even to this 

woman; some good there may be in her. Since 
the people we love so well have begun to say 
harsh things about us, we should be careful not 
to join them in reviling others. Let us bury 
the sins of that old manin his tomb. Our Lady 
forbid that we should be called upon to excuse 
or answer for them.” 
; “But this woman—oh! I remember her s0 
well! She was my enemy! 
the moment I entered France an inexpérienced 
girl. My cheek warms ‘even now when I re- 
member how she was forced upon me before I 
could understand her position, or protect my- 
self from her society.” 

The queen spoke with angry vehemence; she 
had of late been subject to these sudden out- 
bursts of feeling. The hard throes of life ac- 
cumulated on her so heavily, that her naturally 
sweet temper was sometimes submerged in the 
sea of troubles that beset her. The king took 


her in his arms and kissed her tenderly. 
“Be calm, my angel, be calm! It grieves me 


that reminiscences of this woman can disturb 
you so. Remember, my Own, it was by your 
advice that we left her in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the estates she had gathered together.” 

“The estates? Why—yes! Let her keep them. 
They could not again become appendages to the 
crown without disgracing it. Besides, at the 
last she was humble enough; and you know, 
my good friend, the daughter of Marie Therese 
never does battle with a fallen foe?” 

“Well, let this woman pass,” said Louis. 
“Pleasanter things await us in the next room. 
At least, we can give real happiness to this 
young girl.” 

“And I had forgotten her; let us go! 
moment is a year to her; let us go!” 

There had been nothing but semi-whispers in 
the reception-room since the royal personages 
left it. Marguerite stood where she had been 
left, near the window, growing paler and more 
hopeless every moment. She had seen the dark- 
ened countenance of the king, and it struck her 
to the heart. After that one night of hope the 
reaction was terrible. 

Louis and the queen entered the room to- 
gether, but so quietly that the poor girl did not 
know of their presence until they stood close by 
her. Then she looked up with sudden affright. 
A mist came before her eyes, and through it she 
saw a paper in the king’s hand. 


Every 


She hated me from } 





“Take it,” said the queen. ‘It is an order 
for your father’s release. ‘*Take it, and remem- 
ber that now and always the Queen of France is 
your friend ” 

She broke off suddenly, and uttered a sudden 
cry. Marguerite, in reaching out her hand for 
the paper, had dropped like a'dead creature at 
her feet. Then Monsieur Jaque, who had stood 
near the door, watchful, but inactive, came for-_ 
ward, and, kneeling on’ one knee, lifted the’ 
fainting girl in his arms. She was deathly 
white, and the stillness of the grave seemed to 
have fallen upon her. 

“Joy has killed her,” said the queen, press+ 
ing her hand upon the pale forehead. “We 
were too abrupt. The poor child had lost all 
hope, and we brought it back too suddenly.” 

“Ts that the pardon?” exclaimed Monsieur 
Jaque, forgetting the rank of those he ques- 
tioned. 

“It is the order for her father’s rclease from 
the Bastile,” answered the queen. ‘Where no 
crime has been committed it is impossible to 
grant a pardon.” 

“Ah! she will live to hear that!” cried Mon- 
sieur Jaque, gazing steadily down into the pale 
face. ‘*Look up, little one—look up, and bless 
with a glance of your beautiful eyes the—the—” 

Monsieur Jaque broke off in confusion; words 
were upon his lips which he would not have 
dared to utter for the whole world. He looked 
around, and made a motion to unclasp his arms 
from around that inanimate girl; but that in- 
stant her eyelids began to quiver, and her lips 
parted with a struggling breath. 

“Look up; do not be afraid to smile. It is 
a pardon—it is all you want,” whispered the 
strange man. 

A smile dawned softly over those pale lips, 
tinting them like a rose. 

“Are you sure—are you quite sure?” she 
murmured, fixing those velvet eyes on the rude 
face bent above her. 

“Indeed, he is quite sure,” answered the 
queen, with tears in her eyes; ‘the order but 
now dropped from your hand. It is the king’s 
gift.” 

Now the color came back to Marguerite’s face 
quick and warm. She withdrew herself from 
Monsieur Jaque’s arms, and stood up trembling 
with joy, as a rose quivers when the first gush 
of morning sunshine bursts upon it. 

“Oh, this is joy!” she said, lifting her eyes 
te the queen, ‘this is joy! I never knew what 
it was before in all my life. Let me go—let me 
go, that I may tell her! She is waiting; she sits 
with her hands clasped, holding her breath till 
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I come... Oh, lady, forgive me! joy: has made 
me wild.’ I forget that it is the queen to whom 
I speak, or that this is the king,at whose feet 
I should throw myself. I only know. this, the 
happiest mortal that ever drew breath is pros- 
trate, before you, overwhelmed with the grati- 
tude for which she has no words.” 

“Marguerite. was on her knees, her face. up- 
lifted, beaming with smiles and glistening with 
tears. The queen bent down and kissed her. 
Good-hearted little Madame Campan sobbed 
aloud, et which the mistress of ceremonies 
drew herself up and frowned darkly. In all 
her experience it ‘had not been considered eti- 
quette for a Queen of France to shed tears in 
her audience-chamber. No wonder the pillars 
of state were tottering under such innovations. 

After the first eostasy of her gratitude had 
subsided; Mrguerite arose and retreated toward 
the door, drawing close to Monsieur Jaque. 
Dame Tillery followed, and seeing her flushed 
face, opened the green expanse of her fan, and 
shed its cool air upon her, whispering, 

‘‘Hush! hush, little one! do not: weep any 
more—remember, I am) here to protect you. 
See, hér majesty is smiling; that is because 
she knows that Dame Tillery is caring for you. 
Why, there goes monsieur up to the king—what 
confidence, what audacity. I, who have so much 
greater right, hesitated and lost the opportunity, 
beifg modest.” 

True enough, Monsieur Jaque had respect- 
fully approached the king, but not before he 
was informed by the young duke that her ma- 
jesty desired it. Up to this time Louis had not 
looked directly at the man. His attention had 
been so completely taken up by the emotions of 
that beautiful girl that he had given little heed 
to anything else. But as Jaque came slowly 
toward him he remembered the features, and a 
slight frown contracted his brows. 

«+ What, our strange locksmith !’”’ he muttered. 
“Can this man have been: of service to the 
queen?” 

“Sire,” said Marie Antoinette, ‘‘this is the 
person who conquered that wild animal. The 
heroic girl would have died for me, but his 
strength saved us both.” 

Louis hesitated, cleared his throat, and, after 
@ moment, addressed the man as if he had never 
seen him before. 


‘You havei rendered the queen a great ser- | 


vice,” -he said, ‘“‘and for that we are glad to 
thank you, not in words alone. A king has 
always the power to be grateful, and here he 
has the wish. Name the thing you most want 
without hesitation.” 


“Sire, I wish to speak with ‘the king and 
Queen of France alone.” 

Again Louis frowned; he had not forgotten 
that interview in his work-shop, and the bold 
words spoken there. 

“Tt is an unusual request,”” he said, glancing 
uneasily at the queen; ‘‘and one which her ma- 
jesty must decide upon, and that after she has 
been’ fairly ‘warned of the free speech which 
may await her compliance.” 

‘Ah, Louis! I can deny nothing to this man— 
he has saved my life.” 

“I know,” answéred the king; ‘but that does 
not give him a right to lecture his monarch.” 

‘He will never attempt that,” answered Marie 
Antoinette, smiling. ‘Let us go to your pri- 
vate cabinet, sire; this good man has some favor 
to ask, and is modest. Why not see him alone?” 

Louis made a motion with his hand. A door 
was opened, and he led the queen from her pre- 
sence-chamber into a small cabinet, to which he 
was followed by Monsieur Jaque. Here the 
king seated himself, after first conducting the 
queen to a chair. He was very grave, and 
seemed to be dreading that some unpleasant 
subject might be forced upon them; but Jaque 
stood in the; presence, modest, grave, and un- 
presuming as. a child. The king could hardly 
recognize in that still face the man who had 
almost terrified him the day before. 

“‘Now speak freely,” said Marie Antoinette, 
who had no idea that this person was not an 
entire stranger to her husband, ‘‘speak out your 
wishes. It is our desire to gratify them.” 

‘Lady, I but ask the privilege of free speech.” 

The king moved uneasily in his seat. He had 
grave fears that even gratitude would not make 
Marie Antoinette tolerant of such bold language 
as he had listened to the day before; but the 
lady answered, 

‘But a moment since we desired you to speak 
freely.” 

“Then I will but ask his majesty to remember 
all that I said to him yesterday.” 

‘“« Yesterday!’ exclaimed the queen; ‘and you 
saw his highness yesterday ?” 

“Yes, madame. I intruded myself upon him, 
rudely, perhaps, for I am but one of the people; 
and I said things that would have cost me life 
or liberty had they been uttered to his grand- 
father; but they were honestly said, and our 
good king forgave their roughness because of 
the truth that was in them.” 

Monsieur Jaque bent his large, earnest eyes 
> upon the king as he spoke, and, spite of him- 
} self, the monarch bent his heed im grave assent 
; when he ceased speaking. 
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“‘Madame, this is what I said to the king: 
‘The people of France and the nobility of 
France are at variance; light has broken in 
upon the ignorance of the masses. They begin 
to look up to heaven and ask if they are not 
men? If they are to be downtrodden forever 
and ever by the dominant classes? They look 
at your nobles, and measuring them by the 
standard of real manhood, find that their 
strength lies in traditions, that their privileges 
are hedged in by benefits wrested from the 
labor and strength of the people they despise. 
That, strip them of their jewels and their 
laces, they are less than men.’”’ 

“Be still!” cried the queen, rising from her 
chair, scarlet with indignation. ‘It is men 
like you who teach these heresies to the people. 
I wonder if, in truth, you have dared to be so 
bold, that the king did not place you under 
arrest. But for the service which I cannot 
forget; but for that, sirrah, you should only 
leave this cabinet for the Bastile.” 

‘Still his majesty will not send me there for 
better reasons than that I chanced to seize 
an.infuriated beast by the horns, when he might 
not even have been dangerous—pray mention 
the ridiculous feat no more. I claim no grati- 


tude for that, and only remember it because ‘it 


has been the means of bringing me here. If 
that poor act can induce you to listen with 
charity, the reward will be too much.” 

Marie Antoinette seated herself again. 

“We have promised that you should speak 
freely, and ‘will be patient,” she said, fairly 
hiting her lip to keep back the haughty words 
that crowded to them. 

‘““Madame, I have offended you, when it was 
my desire to be of service. Forgive me!” 

‘“‘What is this service?” inquired the king. 

“There lives a man in Paris, sire, who would 
be a firm friend to the king and queen of France, 
were his friendship desired. This man was 
born a noble, but his quick intellect, burning 
genius, and indomitable will, carried him out 
from them into the great masses of the people. 
Still he possesses the instinets of his race, its 
power of command, its love of true royalty. 
But, above all, he adores France as the people 
adore him.” 

“Go on,” said Marie Antoinette, in a cold, 
almost harsh tone, “let us have all the noble 
qualities of this wonderful man.” 

The voice cut through Monsieur Jaqué’s en- 
thusiasm like a knife. He stopped, catight his 
breath, and looked into the proud ‘beauty of 
her face with an earnest glance of reproach, 
which was absolutely pathetic from its intensity. 


‘*Madame,” he said, at last, “I think you 
guess who I am speaking of.” 

Perhaps,” answered the queen, with a cold 
smile. ‘But go on, the king listens.” 

Monsieur Jaque knew well enough that it 
was the queen to whom he was to address him- 
self. When the two royal personages were 
together, her energy was sure to prevail. While 
he looked proud and unyielding, he seemed 
anxious, if not distressed. 

“This man, lady, can be the friend of royalty 
and the friend of the people; take him into your 
councils—not publicly, that might not be pru- 
dent—but let him come to you, time by time, 
fresh from the people; let him bring the two 
elements of human power, statesmanship and 
labor, into harmony. He can do it—he will 
do it. It is the work for a great mind like 
his.” 

‘And what is the name of this wonderful 
personage?” inquired the queen, speaking in 
cool and bitter irony. 

“The Count de Mirabeau.” 

“Enough!” cried the queen, rising from her 
seat. ‘When we need the help of this admir- 
able gentleman, he shall be notified. But the 
monarchy of France is not so near its downfall 
as to require support like that.” 

Louis arose, greatly agitated. 

**My angel,” he said, kissing her. hand, ‘‘is 
not this a rash message? Can we afford to 
repulse @ man like this?” 

“When we cannot, the monarchy of France 
is no longer worth preserving,” answered Marie, 
vehemently. “The royalty of a great nation 
must protect itself—the trust is too stupendous 
for demagogues. ‘No, sire, itis not rash.” 

“But we may, perhaps, wish ‘to reconsider,” 
expostulated the kind monarch. “Let us send 
him at least a courteous message.” 

“Frame it as you will, sire, only let the 
rejection be positive. From my first sight of 
this man Mirabeau, I detested him.” 

“Ah, lady! you could not understand” how 
this great man adored you,” said Jaque. 

Marie Antoinette drew her figure proudly up 
to its full height, glanced at the king, and 
; turned upon Monsieur Jaque. 

3 ‘You liave our answer concerning this person. 
’ Now say what can be done for yourself.” 

“Nothing! I ask nothing—accept nothing! 
But the time will come when you will seek this 
man—he who is now spurned a second time 
from your feet.” 

Before the queen could answer this audacious 
speech, Monsieur Jaque had left the cabinet. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 














THE CAVENDISH TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Materiats.—A piece of scarlet cashmere, 
two skeins of black embroidery silk, one skein 
of white, a few needlefuls of green and blue, 
and one ball of fine gold thread. 

A tobacco-pouch is one of the very few articles 
of fancy work which form an acceptable present 
for a gentleman; anid it.is one, therefore, of which 
new models are often demanded by our sub- 
scribers. 

Our present model (which we give in the front 
of the number) is worked in Indian embroidery, 
a style of work very fashionable just now. This 
embroidery is 9 mixture of point Russe and over- 
cast-stitch, but its peculiar character is that it is 


always worked in various brilliant colors. In ; 
this instance the material is red cashmere; the ’ 





pattern is worked in bright-colored silks and 
gold thread. The outer border is a Grecian 
pattern, in fine black silk and gold thread. 

Four parts similar to our pattern are required 
for the pou.a. We give the design, which must 
be traced upon the cashmere and repeated four 
times. Each part is then embroidered, and they 
are afterward joined together by seams hidden 
under an edging of black and gold gimp cord. 
The pouch is lined with kid. ‘Silk tassels are 
added at all the lower corners, and brass rings 
are sewn on at the top, inside, through which 
gimp cords are run to gather up the pouch at 
the top. 

These cords are finished of with silk tas- 
sels. 





BRAIDED SLIPPER: IN COLORS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give a pattern, 
printed in red, for a Braided Slipper. The heel 
and toe are both given. The design may be 
copied in many ways. It may serve as a bath- 
slipper, when it should be made of either white 
felt, or what is commonly called ‘ironing- 
blanket,” of, ,an extremely fine quality, and 
braided with scarlet worsted braid; the soles 
are made of the same material as the rest of 
the slipper, and bound round previous to being 
seamed to the front with broader searlet braid 
than that used for braiding. The design may 
be also copied with violet Russian braid on a 
black velvet ground, the outlines being further 











edged with fine gold cord. Kid is also a favorite 
material for slippers; and kid of a gray tint, 
worked with either scarlet or pink, is very 
effective. In all cases where expense is not 
an object, gold braid or gold cord added to the 
edge of braid always enriches the gencral effect. 
Lastly, the design may be worked out by a sew- 
ing-machine. 

We also give, on the same page, a pattern in 
braiding, which may, likewise, be used for a 
slipper. The pattern, as we give it, will do 
admirably for the heel, and with a little skill 
it may be adapted for the toe also. Both are 
very clegant in style. 





ARMENIAN COLLAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuts collar, a design for which we give in the 
front of the number, must be made of two kinds 
of beads-—coral and gold, coral and jet, gold and 
jet, or any combination of color to please the 


wearer. 
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Take a strong silk thread and string sixty-five 
beads of alternate colors. Fasten the silk at 
either end in such a way that the beads cannot 
slip off the thread. 

Take a long needleful of silk, pass the needle 
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WATTEAU DRESS. 
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through the first two beads of the collar, thread 
five beads, them a large bead, then a small bead; 
pass the needle back through the large bead, 
then through the fifth bead; string four beads, 
pass the needle through the sixth and seventh 
bead of the long string previously made, and 
repeat mark to mark, substituting the tweifth 
and thirteenth for sixth and seventh, 

Make a third pendant, and then string ninety- 





five beads for the longest row, seventy-nine for 
the second, sixty-nine for the third, fifty-seven 
for the fourth, forty-five for the fifth, and thirty 
for the sixth; five beads form the pendant in 
the middle. 

A pear-shape pendant is prettier than a 
larger bead. Fasten scarlet velvet, or a ribbon 
woven with gold thread, to either end of the 
collar. 





WATTEAU DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tuis costume is of white and black striped , 
material. The first skirt is plain; the second 
is trimmed with a scalloped border formed by 
folding into small points a strip of the material, 
and with a plain cross-strip. It is looped up on 
either side with bows. High bodice, pelerine 
fichu, round at the back, with crossed lappets 
in front, passed under the sash, trimmed like 
the upper-skirt. Sash of the same material as } 

Vou. LV —30 





the skirt, edged with a cross-strip, and finished 
off at the bottom of the lappets with a scalloped 
border. 

On the next page we give a diagram, by aid 
of which it may be cut out. 

No. 1. Haur or Front or Bopice. 

No. 2. Har or Back or Bopice. 

No. 3. Har or Sive or Back or Boprce. 

No. 4 Sresve—Urrer anp Unper Sips. 














2 DIAGRAM OF WATTEAU DRESBSB. 
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No. 8. Baxp ror Loorina up Tue SKrRrT. 
This costume is one of the prettiest, and most 
fashionable, that has come out this season. 


No. 5. Hatr or Front or Skirt. 
No. 6. Hatr or Back or Sxrrr. 
No. 7. Haur or Care. 











COLLAR AND CUFF. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tus collar and cuff is worked in tatting ; holed according to design. The tatting is too 


and embroidery. The foundation otf the collar } simple to need explanation. 
and cuff is of fine linen, embroidered and button- 





EMBROIDERED TRIMMING 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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THE leaves are embroidered in satin and fine ; linen is stitched along, and a Cluny lace lies 
button-hole stitch. An edge of folded yandyked } underneath it, 
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LADIES’ 


TRAVELING-POCKET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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As shown. above, the whole pocket is quite 
flat. The middle part, which forms the hinder 
wall, contains all the pockets and requisites for 
traveling. 


Outside are India-rubber bands to fasten it to 
the cloak, ete. 
The pocket part is of strong gray linen, twelve 
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- inches broad and twenty-eight inches long, and 
t covered outside with the same material as the 
traveling-dress, inside with colored wool or silk. 
It must be remembered the part that folds over 
(the front wall) must be about an inch and a 
half longer than the two others, so as to cover 
the filled pockets. 

For the inner part, cut the rectangular paste- 
board the proper size, sew whalebone bars on 
both the long sides, and cover it with the woolen 
stuff. On one side a three-inch broad and seven- 
inch long glass is placed, fastened in a short 
} pocket underneath, and with a strap above. 

} This glass is bound with ribbon, and covered 

at the back with a lining and a thin cardboard. 
For the comb-case, nail-brush, etc:, cross-strips 
are placed; opposite the glass is a case for work- 
ing materials of the same size. The stuff part 
has a cardboard lining about an inch shorter, 
so that the straps for the different utensils may 
lie flat. Underneath are different kinds of cot- 
ton, plaited, also fastened with straps. These 
parts are stitched to the necessaire. The space 
left in the middle is for a bondbonniere, two little 
bottles, and a knife; all held by pockets and 
straps. At the narrow sides the double lining, 
? which reaches as far as the middle, is drawn to 














MONOGRAMS. 





a point and closed with a stuff rosette. The 
inner part of the pocket that turns over has a 
deep pocket with a flap, formed by a fold laid 
in. Upon the upper part of this pocket are, as 


shown in the design, two smaller ones with § 


flaps, for hooks and eyes and buttons; between 
these is a needle-book fastened by a bow, and 
over this two pieces of tape are held by cross- 
straps. The front part that turns over bas three 
graduated pockets over each other, extending to 
the end. 

The shortest pocket part is stitched with the 
middle part so as to form three compartments. 
All the pockets and straps are ornamented with 
binding, stitching, herring-bone stitch, or but- 





ton-hole stitch, etc. Tassels are placed on the 
front wall, stuff folds with satin, and satin but- 
tons along the midaie, and a tassel falling on 
the broad fringe ends in a point. Upon the 


back wall the India-rubber bands are fastened 
to the whalebone before mentioned, placed upon 
the pasteboard. The pocket is hung over the 
shoulder by a strap of lined satin, two iaches 
broad, ornamented with large buttons, with 
which also the large inner pockets are closed. 
The latter hang over the strap that goes round 
the shoulder. 

The front flap of the pocket is closed by the 
loops of the back wall being brought to the ends 
of the line of under pockets. 
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EDITORIAL. CHIT-CHAT. 


GosstP AND SCANDAL are two different things. Mere gossip 

is talking about your neighbor's affairs, without any mali- 
cious motive. But scandal is ‘repeating @ story that you 
know is damaging. Sometimes the story is true.. But 
generally itis grossly. 
foundation, Very rarely, 
of any kind occurs ‘ina know the whole 
truth. If it i= Sabie capt ace lpen tec orton 
is overlooked; if it ig. a mere indiscretion, the mitigating 
circumstances are disregarded. Persons frequently repeat 
tales of scandal without any evilintention. But many, alas! 
delight in them, and are only too glad to find something to 
say against their neighbor. 
, There is a class of peuple, for instance, who secretly envy 
others their successes, and who, therefore, are always ready 
to give such rivals a stab in the dark. Sometimes they 
have an idea they have been slighted by these persons. This 
is particularly the case where an old acquaintance has got 
rich. They cannot forgive that these more fortunate indi- 
viduals should have finer houses, or more elegant furniture 
than themselves, and hence they never omit an opportunity 
to say something disparaging, or, when this cannot be done, 
at least to sneer. Such people are the pests of society. 
Their unhappy organization makes them a curse to them- 
selves and to everybody else. They are your real scandal- 
mongers. They go about, like rag-pickers, raking in the 
dirt, but looking not for gems, but for mud to throw at 
others, 

Less faulty, but still censurable, are your gossips pure and 
simple. These talk solely to hear themselves talk. They 
chatter, like so many silly magpies, about this and that 

ighbor, not intending to do harm, but simply because 
they are impertinent busy-bodies. Yet they often work 
great mischief. seemy: a friend has been alienated, many a 
family circle torn by di ions, in q of the idle 
and unfounded stories which these gossips have set agoing. 
Truly has Scripture said that “the tongue is an unruly 
member.” Take our advice! Never speak of the affairs of 
others, unlesss it becomes your duty, and then only in the 
kindest spirit. In plain words, both in speech and in con- 
duct, do unto others as you would wish to be done unto, 








Drryino Wiip Frowers requires great skill and patience, 
as these fragile blossoms of the field perish so quickly. 
The points to attend to are to dry the specimens quickly, 
thoroughly, and with a pressure that will not crush them. 
A good method is to place each specimen in a sheet of brown 
paper, and interpose several empty sheets between each that 
is filled; then to place them in a napkin-press, and press 
them gently for the first day or two, just enough to prevent 
the leaves and flowers from shriveling. When the papers 
are quite damp separate them, and spread them on the floor 
of a room where they can dry a little, then gather them 
together and place them again in the press, rather increas- 
ing the pressure. This operation should be repeated daily 
till the flowers are quite dry. A quicker and better, bnt 
more troublesome way, is to shift the flowers daily out of 
their damp papers into hot and dry ones, immediately press- 
ing them down, 

We Gvarantez No Articies advertised on our cover or 
other advertising pages. We only present the claims of the 
advertisers, on their own showing, to the patronage of the 
public. a6 assume no responsibility whatever. 
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Fees Pruitt axp Flowers—Fruit and flowers may be 
preserved from decay and fading by immersing them in a 
solution of gum-arabic in water two or three times, waiting 
a sufficient time between each immersion to allow the gum 
to, dry. This process covers the surface of the fruit with a 
thin coating of the gum, which is entirely impervious to 
the air, and thus prevents the decay of the fruit or the 
withering of the flower, To insure success in experiments 
of this kind, it should be borne in mind that the whole sur- 
face must be completely covered; for if the air only gains 
entrance at a pinhole, the labor will all be lost. In pre- 
serving specimens of fruit, particular care should be taken 
to cover stem, end and all, with the gum. A good way is 
to wind a thread of silk about the stem; and then sink it 
slowly into the solution, which should not be so strong as 
to leave a particle of the gum undissolved. The gum is so 
perfectly transparent that you can with difficulty detect its 
presence, except by the touch. Here we have another sim- 
ple method of fixing the fleeting beauty of nature, and sur- 
rounding ourselves ever with those objects which do most 
to elevate the mind, refine the taste, and purify the heart. 

Tue New Srraw Bonners are low on the forehead, and 
advance somewhat in a point in the center. Fringes of 
various colors will be the general trimming for straw bon- 
nets; and these will assimilate well with the Indian shawls 
that are to be converted into mantles, and with the French 
cashmere costumes that are so fashionable. Straw bonnets 
are also to be trimmed with black velvet; a bow of it orna- 
ments the top of the head; and below the bow there is a 
large scarlet poppy which falls over the chignon. The 
strings, that are tied simply under the chin, are likewise 
black velvet. Sometimes a large rose takes the place of the 
poppy, or a bouquet of violets, which are always favorite 
flowers in the spring. Toquet hats will be more popular 
than ever, particularly the “Valois” toquet, which is very 
high in the crown. 


. A New Heap-Dress has been introduced at Paris, which 
has been considered a great success. It is called the “Ca- 
nova,” and consists of a bow of hair a la grecque at the top 
of the head, and of thick tresses plaited wide. Colored satin 
ribbon is introduced into these plaits, and it sets out full 
like a series of small bouillonnes. A satin bow is fastened 
either at the side or in the center of the forehead, according 
to the style of each individual face, and this bow termi- 
nates the head-dress, which is novel, and uncommonly effec- 
tive. With brown hair, pink satin ribbon looks well; and 
with light hair, some shades of pale green produce a charm- 
ing effect. 


G. P. Rowst. & Co., Newspaper Advertising Agents, No. 
40 Park Row, New York, have just issued an American 
Newspaper Directory, containing accurate lists of all the 
newspapers and periodicals published in the United States 
and Territories, and the Dominion of Canada, and British 
Colonies of. North America. The volume also contains a 
description of the towns and cities in which they are pub- 
lished. ‘To advertisers especially the work will be of value, 
for it gives the circulation of each newspaper and periodical, 
and, so far as we have observed and know, gives the circu- 
lation accurately. 

For Two Douuars AND Firry Cents we will send a copy of 
this Magazine for one year, and also a copy of the “Star of 
Bethlehem.” 
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In Reuirrine, for “ Peterson's Magazine,” name, at the top 
of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If pos- 
sible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifa post- 
oftice order caunot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 





had, send greenbacks, or notes of National Banks, Tell no 
one, unless one of your family, that your letter contains 
money. Be particular to address the letter to Cuarizs J. 
Psrexson, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

My Recollections of Lord Byron; and those of Eye-Wit- 
nesses of His Life. By the Countess Guiccioli, 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—This is a very disappoint- 
ing book. No one, probably, knew Lord Byron better than 
the Countess Guiccioli, and, therefore, when these recolleo- 
tions were aunounced, every one expected to have many of 
the disputed points in his character and life at last cleared 
up. But the countess tells little that was not known before. 
The volume, in fact, contains very few of her personal recol- 
lections, but is made up, almost entirely, of what has been 
written in favor of Byron by others. Those whu huped to 
see the real causes of the poet's separation from his wife 
revealed in this book will be entirely disappointed; the 
countess speaks, indeed, of Lady Byron often, and always 
disparagingly ; but we are given no new facts; and hence are 
as much in the dark as ever. Perhaps the countess really 
knows nothing; perhaps she thinks it would be a breach of 
confidence to tell, The admirers of Lord Byron, however, 
will still find much in the work to interest them. 

Fishing in American Waters. By Genio C. Scott. With 
One Hundred and Seventy Illustrations. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This is the work of one who 
seems as fond of the “gentle sport” as ever was old Isaak 
Walton himeelf. Mr. Scott has had a very large experience 
in fishing in the United States, aud there is hardly a place 
on the coast, or elsewhere, which he has not visited for that 
purpose. The book is enriched with a description of the pro- 
gress of fish-culture, in Europe and America, accompanied 
by pencil-sketches illustrative of the art of hatching and 
rearing fishes, including stairs and fish-passes for enabling 
fishes to surmount mill-danis and falls. The engravings are 
numerous and good, and the typographical app of 
the volume excellent. We know of no work of the kind 
which combines more useful and agreeable information. 

The Villa on the Rhine. By B. Auerbach. Volume I.,12 mo. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt,—This edition of the first half 
of Auerbach’s new novel, contains a portrait of the author, 
and a biographical sketch, written by Bayard Taylor. The 
volume is very neat and compact, being in small duode- 
cimo, with the type neither too large nor too little. It is 
the edition which is published, in the United States, under 
the sanction of the author, and for which he: receives a 
honorarium, as he calls it, or, as we would say in English, 
a per centage on the profits. The volume is printed on 
cream-colored paper and is handsomely bound in cloth. All 
the publications of this house are neat, and sometimes they 
are very elegant. 

Phineas Finn. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers —This novel: hes great merits, 
bnt also serious defects. The sketches of Parliamentary 
life are capital. But the story, as a story, is a failure, for 
the hero, after falling in love with three women succes- 
sively, finally marries the weakest of all, and the one, too, 
he would have been least likely, in real life, to marry. 
The volume is illustrated. 

Wishing and Seeking. By the author of “ Snow-Storms,” 
and “ Sun'eams.” 1 vol..16mo. Philada: J. S. Claxton— 
A well written story for juveniles, with an excellent moral. 
The volume is illustrated. 











Typhaine's Abbey; a Tale of the Twelfth Century. Dy 
Count A. De Gobi: Amb of France at Rie Janeiro, 
Translated by Charles D. Meigs, M. D., of Philadetphia. 
1 vol., 12 mo, Philada: Clazton, Remsen & Wafflfinger, 
Nos. 819 and 821 Market Street—The translator of this 
story was, for nearly half a century, a leading medical 
practifioner in Philadelphia. In the retirement of an 
honored and happy old age, ho has paid a graceful tribute 
to a foreign friend, as well as made a valuable contribution 
to literature, by rendering into English one cf the most 
remarkable fictions which this century has produced. The 
example of Dr. Meigs is one that should he held up to imita- 
tion. At seventy-eight he still works, illustrating the old 
adage, that men should wear out, not rust out. The volume 
is very handsomely printed. 

Juliette; or, Now and Forever. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 
lvol., 8 vo. Boston: Lee & Shepard—Another of that ex- 
cellent series of stories of home life, which this popular 
authoress is engaged in writing. “Cora and the Doctor,” 
“Courtesies of Wedded Life,” and “Household Angel in 
Disguise " were the earlier volumes. “Julietie” is quite 
as interce ing as its predecessors, and will find favor with 
thousands of readers, 

The Last Athenian. Translated from the Swedish of 
Victor Rydberg, by W. W. Thomas, Jr.. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers,—Frederika Bremer 
considered thie the best historical novel ever written in the 
Swedish tongue. We have found it very interesting, and, 
more than that, instructive. It is quite above the ordi- 
nary range of fiction. 

That Boy of Norcott's. By Charles Lever. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—The last of this fertile and 
agreeable writer's fictions. It has not the raciness of 
“O'Malley” or “Lorriquer,” but is very much better than 
other novels of its kind from other writers. A cheap edi- 
tion, but illustrated, 

The Villa on the Rhine. Parts I., I1.,and IIL,,12 mo, New 
York: Leypoidt d Holt—-Anotber and cheaper edition of 
Auerbach’s new novel than that mentioned in the preceding 
column, Qne more part will complete the work. The pre- 
sent editioa is in paper covers. 

Breaking a Butterfly. By the author of “ Guy Living- 
stone.” 1 vol.,8 vo, New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
is a cheap edition, in double-column, of Mr. Lawrence's last 
fiction. It is in his usual style, but better than ifs imme- 
diate predecessor. The novel is illustrated. 

The General; or, Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camps- 
1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Lee d& Shepard.—A narrative of real 
life, full of stirring adventure, and therefore just such a book 
as boys like toread. The volume is illustrated. 
de Chamblay. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol.,8 vo. 
Philada: Turner Brothers @ Co—One of the latest of Du- 
mas’ novels. The story is brisk and lively, as all his stories 
are. A cheap edition. 

The General's Daughter. By Anna Argle. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
New York: American News Company.—<A historical ro- 
mance, by the author of “Money and Marriage,” etc., etc. 
A cheap edition, price seventy-five cents. 

Tribune Essays. By Charles T. Congdon, 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: J. S. Redfield—A series of leading articles, con- 
tributed, to the New York Tribune, between the years 1857 
and 1363, 

Little Meg's Children. By the author of “Jessica's First 
Prayer.” 1 vol.,24mo, Philada: J. 8. Clazton.—A charm- 
ing little tale for children. ‘The volamo ‘s i]lustrated. 

My Ten-Rod Furm. By Mrs. Maria Gilman, 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Loring.—A book that professes to show how money 
may be made, by a woman, in the business of a florist. 

Before the Throne, 1 vol., 24 mo. New York: M.W. 
Dodd.—A little book of daily devotions for a child. Some 
of the prayers are very beautiful. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

S1x Thovsanp Orcays in a YEAR seems an enormous 
number for one manufactory to produce, Yet this is about 
the number which the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company 
are pow making; and the number suld might be even larger, 
for they are almost always behind orders, But this Com- 
pany prize their reputation far beyond any present profit, 
and so will not increase their production at any risk to the 
excellence of their work. Better lose sale of fifty orgavs 
than send out one poor one, The system rigidly pursued 
in their factory to guard against any defect or inferiority in 
the material or workmanship, is very interesting. At every 


stage of progress both material and workmanship are sub- ; 


ected to such trying examinations and t that every ‘ 
4 prs ar ud { and when they are still saturated, distribute them in small 


workman knows that to do anything imperfectly wi'l be an 
actual expense to himself. Hence, in part, at least, the 
uniform character of their work, and the excellence which 
has won its great reputation. 

Then, again, making so many organs, they can afford to 
use expensive machinery, which would be out of the ques- 
tion with smaller makers; and thus the cost to them of pro- 
duction is so greatly reduced, that they can afford to sell at 
what would be the cost of production to a small maker; and 
from this has come their recent reduction of prices. 

This Company are trying the experiment of following 
rigidly certain principles, which they believe must, in the 
end, accomplish the greatest success. Two of the most 
prominent of there are: 1. Make only the very best articles. 
2. Sell at the smallest remunerative profit. Following strictly 
the first of these lias made their instruments famous the 
world over; adherence to the second has brought the de- 
mand to what we have stated. 

Wreetrr & Wrison have a letter from Mrs. C, Slaughter, 
of Dover, Del., who says:—“I have used my Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing-Machine eleven years for all sorts of family 
sewing, from the very coarsest—even carpet-binding—to the 
finest worn by women, and requiring No. 300 cotton. It 
gives me still entire satisfaction, and I cannot too highly 
recommend it to others as a family comfort. Solely from 
my appr of your hine above all others, I have 
been the means of selling more than a hundred of them.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this periodical at reasonable 
rates. “Peterson” is the most valuable vehicle in the 
United States for advertising, for it has a larger circulation 
than any other Magazine, and goes to every town, village, 
and cross-roads in the Nation. For terms, etc., address 
Pererson’s Macazixe, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Excetrent Teas.—The N. Y. Sunday Times says:—“ Woe 
have tasted some of the tea sold by the Great American Tea 
Company, and can safely pronounce it excellent. How such 
teas can be sold at such prices is a marvel.” 

A Ptace on Every Tortet-Tasie.—Says the Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate:—“Colgate & Co's Toilet Soap has a 
place on every toilet-table, and fully merit the position it 
has attained.” 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
B3- Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
BARON BRISSE’s RECEIPTS. 


We give this month a few more of Baron Brisse's re- ) 


ceipts. 

Duck and Turnips.—The duck being drawn, truss it like 
a fowl; fry it in butter until nicely browned, then take it 
out of the -anve-pan and replace it by turnips cut in equal 











slices; when the turnips begin to color, powder them with 
a spoonful of sifted sugar; stir constantly, and when of a 
proper brown, take them out as you did the duck. In the 
same butter, and in the same sauce-pan, put some flour, and 
let it brown also; then mix it with water, or still better, 
some broth; season it with salt, pepper, and pot-herbs, and 
at the first simmer put back the duck. When it is half 
cooked, add the turnips and let it finish slowly; take out 
the pot-herbs, untie the duck, surround it with turnips, 
skim the gravy, cover it therewith, and eerve. 
Kidney-Pies.—Cut into thin slices about as large as a 
penny-piece, some veal kidneys, from which the skin and 
fat have been removed. Melt some good butter, season it 
with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Stir in the sliced kidneys, 


patty-pans lined with puff-paste. Cover these with the 
same paste, cutting a hole in the middle, and having pre- 
viously moistened the inner edges to make them mnite; let 
them bake quickly in a moderate oven, after which fill them 
up with rich gravy and serve. This preparation requires 
bat little time; it ought not to be made until a few minutes 
before serving. 

Veal a la Menagere—Melt a good lump of butter in the 
pan, add two tablespoonfuls of flour, and let it brown 
gradually while stirring. Next put in the piece of veal and 
turn it until well moistened. Then pour in some hot water, 
and stir until it boiis. Season now with pot-herbs, salt and 
pepper. Let it cook gently, and at the end of an hour add 
the vegetables, onions, carrots, mushrooms, etc., with which 
the dish is to be garnished. These vegetables being cooked, 
serve the piece of veal imbedded in them, and with the 
sauce poured over. If it is desirable to have the sauce thiek 
and light-colored, mix it with some yolks of eggs. In this 
case sprinkle in a little vinegar. 

Fish-Soup.—Soak some crushed dried peas, previously well 
washed, then put them to cook in warm spring or river 
water. After softening, pass them through a colander, so 
as to forma thin puree. Take, afterward, some scraps of 
fresh fish, put them in a sauce-pan, with an onion stuck with 
one or two heads of cloves, slices of carrot and pot-herbs, 
salt and pepper; moisten with half water and half broth; 
add bread crumbs and a lump of batter; Jet the whole cook 
thoroughly, and then strain through a colander. In the 
south of France this fish-suup, which everywhere can re- 
place that of meat, is prepared with oil instead of butter. 

Breast of Veal « la Provencale.—Cut the breast into small 
square pieces, place them in a sauce-pan with some spoon- 
fuls of oil, butter, or drippings, onions, cut in thin slices, a 
bay-leaf and thyme, chopped finely, salt and pepper. Cover 
the sance-pan, and cook slowly for two hours with fire above 
and below, taking care to stir the contents from time to 
time. Some minutes before serving add a little soup stock 
and a large spoonful of chopped parsley; put it back on the 
fire, detach from the bottom with a wooden spoon; let it 
cook an instant and serve. 

Hash.—Chop the meat fine; pnt o¥er the fire in a pan 
some sliced mushrooms, parsley, and scallion, moistening 
either with soup-stock or with drippings and water. When 
the mushrooms are cooked, just before serving, add the 
hash; season it highly; let it warm without boiling, and 
arrange it on a dish in the shape of a dome. If you have 
not meat enough you can make the dish go further by add- 
ing poached eggs. 

VARIOUS KINDS OF PASTRY. 

Ix making pastry the cook shonld be particularly clean 
and neat. Her utensils should be kept in order, and when 
they are done with, they should be carefully cleaned and 
put in their places. Her paste-board and rolling-pin, let it 
be remembered, should, after using, be well scoured with 
hot water alone. She should not use soap or sand. A 
marble slab is preferable to a board for rolling paste. Both 
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are generally made too small to be convenient. Three feet 
long by two feet wide is a good size. In making & paste a 
good cook will have no waste of any kind, and particularly 
she will not make more at one time than she wants, under 
the idea that she can keep it in flour till the next time of 
making; for it is ten to one but that the old paste will spoil 
the new. No flour except the very best can be used for 
fine descriptions of pastry, and in damp weather it should 
be dried before the fire, but not scorched, Clarified dripping, 
good lard, marrow, salt butter, well washed, may be used 
for ordinary pastry; indeed, if they are pure and sweet, 
they will form good pastry, with good flour and good 
management. .In wealthy families, however, where eco- 
nomy is not an object, and everything for the table is re- 
quired to be of the first quality, the safest plan is to uso 
the best fresh butter. The fat that settles on stews, and on 
the broth in which meat had been boiled, may be used for 
pastry, that is, provided it is tasteless. Suet is sometimes 
used for meat-pies, but, though it makes a light crust when 
hot, it.does nut eat well when cold. 

A great deal more butter, or fat of some kind or other, 
was formerly directed to be used in making pastry than at 
present. For ordinary purposes, half the weight of lard 
or butter is sufficient, but in the richest crusts the quantity 
should never exceed the weight of flour. Eggs may be 
added to enrich the crust; use no more water or other 
liquid in making paste than is absolutely necessary, or, in 
other words, take care not to “put out the miller's eye,” 
that is, to make the paste too moist. The great thing is to 
incorporate the flour well with the fat, which you cannot 
do if you allow too much water or milk in the first instance. 

The under or side-crust, which should be thin, should not 
be made so rich aw the top crust, as otherwise it will make 
the gravy or syrup greasy. All dishes in which pies are to 
be baked should be buttered or greased round the edges to 
prevent the crust from sticking, and if there be an under. 
crust, all over the inside, and the same must be done with 
tins or saucers, 

There is a number of other little things to be attended to 
in making pastry, which we will enumerate in as few words 
as we can. Fruit-pies, or large tarts, should have a hole 
inade in the middle of the crust. 

Raised Crust——Put two pounds and a half of flour on the 
paste-board, and put on the fire, in a sauce-pan, three- 
quarters of a pint of water, and half a pound of good lard; 
when the water boils, make a hele in the middle of the 
flour, pour in the water aud lard by degrees, gently mix it 
with a spoon, and when it is well mixed, then knead it with 
your hands till it becomes stiff; dredge a little flour to pre- 
vent it sticking to the board, or you cannot make it smooth ; 
then set it aside for an hour, and keep it cool ; do not roll it 
with your rolling-pin, but roll it with your hands, about 
the thickness of a quart-pot; cut it into six pieces, leaving 
a little for the covers; put the left hand, clenched, in the 
middle of one of the pieces, and with the other on the out- 
side, work it up against the back of the left to a round or 
oval shape. It is mow ready for the meat, which must be } 
cut into small pieces with some fat, and pressed into the 
pie; then cover it with paste previously rolled out to a 
proper thickness, and of the size of the pie; put this lid on 
the pie, and press it together with your thamb and finger; 
cut it all round with a pair of scissors, and bake for an hour 
and ahalf. Our good old country housewives pride them- 
selves very much upon being able to raise a large and high 
pork-pie, This crust.will answer for many meat and other 
pies baked in dishes or tins. 

Sweet Paste-—This is suitable to fruit-tarts generally 
apples, perhaps, excepted, for which we recommend a puff- 
Paste. To three-quarters of a pound of butter put a pound 
and a half of flour, three or four ounces of sifted loaf-eugar, 
the volks of two eggs, and half a pint of new milk. Dake 
it in a moderate oven. 








Flaky and Short Crusts.—In making a flaky crust, a part 
of the fat should be worked with the hand to a cream, and 
then the whole of the flour well rubbed into it before any 
water or milk is added. The remaining fat must be stuck 
on the paste and be rolled out. For crisp crust, by far the 
most wholesome, the whole of the fat should be rubbed in 
and thoroughly incorporated with the flour. Water or milk 
may. be added when this is done, and the dough, or rather 
paste, made up. The pie-board and rolling-pin should be 
well dusted with flour, and the dough should be well beaten 
with the pin to thoroughly mix it, and render it light. 
Mind, in rolling ont paste, do nut drive the pin backward 
and forward, but always keep rolling from you. In making 
flaky crusts the paste must be rolled out thin, and the fat, 
or butter, laid all over it; then roll it up and beat it till it 
puffs up in little bladders; it should be then finally rolled 
out and put in the oven as quickly as possible. 

Icing Pastry—When nearly baked enough, take the 
pastry out of the oven and sift fine powdered-sugar over it, 
Replace it in the oven, and hold over it till the sugar is 
melted a hot salamander or shovel. The above method is 
preferred for pastry to be eaten bot; for cold, beat up the 
white of two eggs well, wash over the tope of the pies with 
a brush, and sift over this a good coating of sugar; cause it 
to adhere to the egg and pie-crust; trundle over it a clean 
brush dipped in water till the sugar is all moistened. Bake 
again for about ten minutes. 

Puff- Paste.—Tihis paste is nearly the same as wrxt we have 
called flaky crust, and, of course, made upon the same prin- 
ciples. If eggs are desired, aliow three yolks to a pound of 
butter or lard. Rub a fourth part of the fat to a cream, 
then mix the eggs with it, and afterward the flour. Avery — 
little water will suffice to wet it. Beat it with the pin to 
make it flaky; roll it out thin three times, putting in a por- 
tion of the fat each time, and roll it from you; after each 
rolling beat it well. 

Crust for Savory Pies.—To two pounds of flour, one and 
a half of butter or lard, and the yolks of three eggs; rnb 
part of the fat to a cream with the eggs, then rub in the 
flour; wet with cold water, and rol] out with the remainder 
of the butter. This crust is suitable for pigeon, rabbit, hare, 
and other savory pies, 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fic. 1.—WALaING-Dress or BLUE AND BLack SILK.—The 
black skirt is trimmed with alternate ruffles of black and 
blue silk: and the side, which is of blue silk, with two puff- 
ings on each side of the same, and ornamented with black 
bows without ends. A deep sacque of blue, trimmed around 
the bottom with ruffles of bine and black silk; it is cut 
square in the neck, and is fastened down the front with 
black bows. The coat-sleeve has a deep cuff of black edged 
with lace. A very small bonnet of black net, with a blue 
coronet front, ornamented with tea-roses at the side. A 
short veil falls over the chignon. 

Fic, 1.—Wsppine-Dress or White S11x, trimmed with 
white gimp an the high waist, and at the bottom of the 
front ef the ekirt. The train is formed by three silk flounces, 
which narrow as they run ap the side of the skirt, and are 
finished by a gimp tassel fringed with white beads, A fan- 
shaped sash at the back, Half wreath of white myrtle, and 
very long tulle veil. 

Fig. mt.—Watxina-Dress or Scuittan-CotoreDd Fovtarn — 
The under-skizt is of the same material striped with black, 
with a broad bias ruffle at the bottom. This skirt is a goud 
deal puffed up in the back; the upper-dress is not plain, 
gathered up at the sides, and has a plain waist and sleeves. 
Head-dress of white lace, with two scarlet poppies in front. 

Fig. 1v.—Hovuse-Dress or Warre French Mvsiin over 
Pink S1Lx.—The skirt is long, and is trimmed with several 
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flounces, and is carght up Ly bows of black velvet. There 
is a full puff at the back, with a large black bow at the 
waist. The high waist is trimmed square, with a ruffle. 

Fro. v.—Hovss Dress or GREEN AND Watts Stripep Cuam- 
Berry Givuzs.—The skirt is cut about half a yard from the 
bottom, and has a flounce of that dept put on in full pleats. 
This flounce is ornamented with bows of green ribbon; four 
bows of ribbon also ornament the sides of the front width of 
the dress. The body is cut balf low in the neck, and worn 
with a pleated under-body; bows finish the sleeves at tho ; 
top and wrists. 

Fie. wt.—Sea-Sme Dress.—The under-skirt is of dark-blue ; 
summer poplin, trimmed with three rows of black silk 
quilling; the upper-dress is ‘of gray poplin, trimmed with 
one row of black quilling and rosettes, and gathered up at 
the seams. This skirt is made so as to lengthen or shorten 
at the pleasure of the wearer. The body and sleeves are of 
gray poplin. Cape of blue poplin, with a small pointed 
hood. Chinese-shaped hat, trimmed with blue. 

Fig, vu.—Sea-Sips Dress or Crimson CasHMERE.—The 
skirt is trimmed with a ruffle of cashmere put on loosely, a 
pleated ruffle of crimson silk and a puffing of cashmere; the 
body and sleeves are plain, The cloak is of gray and white 
striped summer cloth, is without sleeves, and forms an 
upper-skirt; it is deep back and front, and is looped up at 
the sides. It has a Capuchin hood of crimson cashmere, 
which may be worn over the head at pleasure. 

Fic. vut.—Dinver-Dress oF Waite CHAMBERY GAUZE — 
The first skirt is made with a long train, and is eovered at 
the top with a tunic pouf, edged with a bouillonne, and 
looped up at the sides. The low, square bodice terminates 
with a sash tied ut the back; the sleeves are replaced by an 
epaulet formed with a double plaiting. Mair powdered and 
adorned with a satin bow. 

Fig. 1x.—BLve Sink Dress.—The skirt is covered with 
narrow pinked-out flounces, alternate pink and blue; it is 
covered with a biue tulle skirt; low bodice, trimmed with 
several narrow frills of pink and blue silk ; sash tied with a 
large bow at the back. A wreath of pink roses in the hair. } 

GeneRAL REMARKS.—We have but little to add this month 
to our very full descriptions of fashions for May. All dresses 
for the street are short, that is, just escaping the ground, not 
exposing the ankle, as they are sometimes worn, Flounces 
are generally worn, a great many narrow ones, if there is 
but one skirt with a casaque or mantle, two or three nar- 
row ones, or one or two breader ones, if two skirts are worn. ; 
The sacques, mantles and capes, worn with cestumes, are of 
innumerable patterns, and they can be either of the same 
material as the dress, or black. 

Tvilets of grenadine or Chantilly ganze are very becoming 
for young ladies. They should be trimmed with colored ; 
satin, either bias pieces of the material edged with small { 
quilling, or light plisses or ruches made entirely of the satin. ; 

Open skirts, forming a tablier, may be made in tulle or } 
tarlatane. Ip this case, width fi are placed 
round the lower-skirt, headed by a ruche or bowillonne, and 
the tunic, which is long, is opened at the sides of the front, 
and fastened by light wreaths of flowers ending in a bouquet. 
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Fringe of small pearls or beads of sky color, or with tags 
and tassels of gold, blue or green flies, bees, and butterflies } 
of prismatic hues, are ornaments fashionable for the trim- 
ming of evening-dresses, as well as light, mossy fringe, or } 
biond of all colors embroidered with pearls, gold or silver. $ 
We must not omit to mention the little satin bows edged ; 
with lace, which.are so much worn just now as cravats with i 
morning costume, 


satin. The Moorish sash, of wide, gros-grain or satin rib- 
bon, is of splendid colors, and the Persian sash, of magnifi- 
cent double-faced satin, black on one side, and colored on 
the other, is embroidered on each lapel with a peacock’s 
feather, so perfectly well imitated in color and relief, that 
one would think it was a natural feather applied upon the 
satin. 

Some coiffures appear to us less exaggerated than those 
of the beginning of winter. At any rate, there is a decreas- 
ing in the volume of the chignon, rendered more graceful 
by the long curls of which it is must frequently formed. 
Ladies begin to perceive that they render themselves really 
too ugly by overloading their heads with false hair, and well 
understood coquetry brings them back to the principles of 
good taste. 

Bonnets are as fantastic and varied in shape and trim- 
ming as the dresses with which they are worn. Two, which 
we give in our wood-cuts, are among the newest. The 
first is the Butterfly-Bonnet, mado of black lace.’ A long 
lace lappet is passed across the top of the head, and crosses 
below the chin wnder a black velvet bow. Above the fore- 
head there is'a large bow composed of double loops of lace} 
it is ornamented in the center with the variegated body of a 
bird of Paradise, the tail of which falls at the back over the 
chignon. The second is the Faunchon Pouf, ornamented at 
the top of the forchead with a bouquet of white feathers; 
fastened down with a double bow of Persian-lilac velvet. A 
long, white blond lappet is carried under the bow, partially 
veils the front hair, aud under a lilac velvet bow. The ends 
of the lappet fall in front of the waist. 

We also give two cuts showing how the smal! mash veil 
is worn. It will be seen that it is put straight across the 
front of the hat or bonnet, not following the slope of them, 
and pinned on the chignon with jet hair-pins. Some wear 
veils of tulle or lace about a yard long, which can either 
fall back over the chignon, or be brought forward and fall 
over the face: these veils are attached to the back of the 
bonnet. For a very dressy occasion, the veil may consist of 
a wide tulle scarf lowered over the face; it is fastened to the 
chignon, and forms long flowing ends that fall over the 
shoulders, When the veil is made of pink tulle, the wearer 
looks like Aurora herself, enveloped in pink clouds. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fre. 1.—Lirtie Bor's Dress or Fawn-Cotorep CasHMTRE.— 
The skirt is made very fall, so as to lie in deep box-pleats ; 
the jacket is cut in four flaps below the waist, and is trim- 
med with black velvet. Black velvet rosettes down the 
front of the skirt. The body has a rolling-collar, trimmed 
with velvet, and is worn with a white habit-skirt. 

Fie. n.—Boy's Dress or Dank-Bivr CLotu.—The trousers 
are in the Knickerbocker style. The coat is trimmed with 
black velvet, and has a black velvet rolling-collar. High 
white vest. 

Fie. m1.—Dnress or LAvENDER-oLornED Foc.arp, trimmed 
with maroon-colored silk. The skirt has three ruffles bound 
with maroon silk. It is trimmed with a ruffle of the same, 
is cut deeper in front and at the Lack, and fastens at the side 
of the corsage in a point about the middle. 

Fie, rv.—Lirriz Camp's Dress or Ware Piqur.—The 
cloak is of white cloth, spotted with blue, is lined, scalloped, 
and bonnd with blue silk, and has a little round hood, also 
lined with bine. White hat and blue feather; bine Loots. 

GeveRat Remarks.—In our plate of linen, which consists 
entirely of articles for children’s wear, with the exception 
of the dressing-sacque, will be found very useful hints for 


Sasues still form an important part in our toilets—it is no § 
longer a more or less wide ribbon, simply tied—it is a series ; mothers, The simple flannel cloak or wrapper we espe- 
of loops, of rosettes, of lapels without end. The Camargo cially recommend, as well as the woolen protector, to be 
sash loops up the skirt into a puff at the back; it is made of } worn at night; the upper pattern shows the article when 
wide satin ribbon and consists of a prodigionsly large bow, } made, the lower one when on; a button-hole is worked in 
with very short lapels, fringed by unraveling the edge of the ' the corner, and the string passes through it. 











